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THE NATION’S LIVELIHOOD 
A QUESTION BEYOND PARTY 


HE parliamentary time-table is not framed for the convenience of writers 

in quarterly reviews. When the March issue of THE RounpD TABLE was 
published Sir Winston Churchill, still suffused by the roseate glow of his 
eightieth birthday celebrations, continued to lead his government and manage 
the House of Commons in a personal ascendancy only enhanced by more than 
three years in office with a tiny majority, and had not yet given any certain 
sign of when, if ever, he intended to step down from his unique eminence. 
Today a new Prime Minister is in office and a new Parliament about to be 
opened; in the intervening three months, not only has there been no oppor- 
tunity to express in these pages any opinion on the issues to be presented at the 
general election, but the present reflections on the task ahead have to be 
formulated without knowing what party will be in office when they are read 
and what manner of House its Ministers will confront. This disability, how- 
ever, is not so severe as it might have been at the date of some other general 
elections. More than usually, at this juncture of public affairs, the work is 
more significant than the men, Whatever Ministers bear the responsibility 
for managing the nation’s affairs, their ambition to give expression to their 
party’s creed must needs be held to a very subordinate place, and judged by 
its power to assist the solution of the one vital question: how are we, the 
fifty million inhabitants of a crowded island, to continue to earn our living in 
a world we do not control—a world, moreover, that compels us to divert a 
huge and increasing part of all our earnings to providing weapons of defence, 
before we can begin to think of food, clothes and shelter? 

At a time of obvious necessity to accumulate reserves of strength against 
the emergencies constantly threatened by the disturbed state of the world, 
the British people are still living right up to their income. According to 
figures cited on May 2—when the House of Lords, having no power to in- 
fluence the details of the Finance Bill, took advantage of the occasion of its 
second reading to hold an instructive discussion of the general state of the 
national fortunes—they are living considerably beyond it. Some of these 
figures may be misleading. Lord Brand, who gave the most serious warning 
of breakers ahead, relied particularly on the statistics for March, in which 
imports exceeded exports by the startling amount of {92 million. Since he 
spoke the figures for April have been published, showing a sharp drop from 
the £365 million of the previous month to £318 million. It is possible, 
therefore, that March, the culmination of a period of increasing adverse 
balances, may prove in retrospect to mark a turning-point in the right direc- 
tion, and at any rate it must be regarded for the time being as an abnormal 
month. But even so, in April the trade gap was wider than at the same date a 
year ago; for though exports had increased by £20 million, imports had risen 
by £34 million. A nation permanently dependent on the external world for 
its bread is still not sending abroad enough goods to pay for it. 
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Unmentioned in the election manifesto of either of the two parties com- 
peting for office, this question of the balance of payments is today the funda- 
mental problem of government. Until it is solved, nothing is solved—neither 
social services nor national defence can be planned upon a sure foundation. 
More undoubtedly is being produced at home, but consumption is going 
faster than production. The gap in the balance of payments needs 
no other explanation than the pressure of consumption in the United King- 
dom, on which the expenditure increased in 1954 by £400 million. Mr. 
Butler as Chancellor of the Exchequer forecast that this rate of increase would 
be reduced in 1955 to £300 million; and since—relying again on Lord Brand’s 
estimate—production may be expected to increase by the same amount, it 
looks as if the two factors should cancel one another out and the worsening of 
the financial position be at least checked. But this is to teke no account of 
recent adverse movements in the terms of trade, and to make no allowance 
for increased government expenditure and the capital investment which is 
the condition of future production. These elements, on Lord Brand’s expert 
testimony, must be expected to balance the improvement expected in produc- 
tion, leaving the whole of the increase of consumption to be met temporarily 
out of the deficit or to fall upon the national reserves. 

The task for government is to stop this deadly course of spending what we 
have not earned. The main factor that makes possible the chronic over- 
spending which has been the popular habit since the war is easy to identify. 
It derives from the annual increase of purchasing power—which is only 
identifiable with consuming power on the assumption that there will always 
be enough to consume—through the raising of wages to keep pace, or rather 
more than keep pace, with the equally regular rise in prices which the process 
itself entails. The force that maintains movement round this inflationary 
spiral is the enhanced bargaining powers of the great trade unions, which 
proceed from the pledge and determination of all parties to maintain full 
employment. These powers of the trade unions are exerted mainly in competi- 
tion with one another, between industry and industry, and within industries 
through the struggle of the more highly skilled to keep economically ahead 
of the rising class of the unskilled—the problem of ‘differentials’. The com- 
petition of wages with dividends is a secondary issue, over-emphasized 
mainly for purposes of political propaganda. But the livelihood of all classes 
alike, the wage-earners as much as any, is threatened by the progressive 
monetary disorder. 

Now it is quite certain that the maintenance of full employment must be 
accepted as a principle of policy. Admittedly, it imposes a degree of rigidity 
upon economic organization to which we have long been unaccustomed. 
Some theorists may argue the necessity for a reserve of labouring power, a 
mass to manceuvre for the exploitation of economic opportunity, as an 
essential strategic resource in the campaign of increased production. But if 
political economy tries to impose idleness on men who are willing to work, 
even though no individual is to be kept unemployed for long or without 
adequate relief, then the answer will certainly be that in this matter political 
economy must be overruled by higher considerations. Government has to 
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face its task of bringing inflation under control against the background of the 
full employment policy. 

The damages of inflation are, of course, easy to conceal for a considerable 
time. They are concealed at home by the now rapid adjustment of the scale of 
wages to each successive rise of prices; and if this were all, they could be 
concealed permanently from all but the minority who live on fixed money 
incomes. They are at present largely concealed abroad, because most foreign 
countries are undergoing the same process. But if in any of our foreign mar- 
kets a resolute effort is made to stop the decay in the value of the currency— 
and most of these countries are influenced by painful memories, which we 
are spared, of the runaway inflation of the ’twenties—then the deferred force 
of our own inflation will fall upon the export trade by which we live. 

Inflation has always followed war. An article in the last number of THE 
RounpD TAsie* traced something of its history. Well before the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars the Bullion Committee of 1810 sat down to grapple with the 
general rise of prices and the redundancy of credit, and laid down prin- 
ciples of banking and government finance which in fact sustained a stable 
currency for the Victorian age. In 1918 the Cunliffe Committee initiated a 
similar effort to achieve stability by restoring and maintaining the gold 
standard—an effort which broke down in the world economic crisis of 1929- 
31. But the effort was made, and has to be contrasted with the absence of 
any comparable effort on the morrow of the Second World War. Where our 
predecessors took it for granted that their first duty was to keep the value of 
money fixed, there are now found many to argue that a moderate degree of 
regular inflation—a rate of 2 per cent per annum is commonly mentioned—is 
not merely to be tolerated but even to be welcomed as a lubricant to the 
economic wheels. 

If such inflation is defended as an aid to full employment by those who have 
set that moral ideal above considerations of political economy, then they 
invite the retort that they are pursuing their moral end by immoral means. 
The plain meaning of an annual inflation of 2 per cent is that the man who 
invests in government securities is condemned in 25 years to lose half the 
value of his money. He may realize what is happening, and to the extent that 
this understanding spreads the flow of national saving will dry up. Or he may 
be deceived, as multitudes undoubtedly are. 

Money is a symbol of value, which enables contracts to be made on the 
terms that the one side parts with a certain number of tokens today in con- 
sideration of expecting to receive compensatory tokens of the same kind at 
some future date. If the value of the tokens changes before the contract is 
completed, injustice is done to one party or the other. If it is in the power of 
one party itself to vary the value, then the injustice partakes of the nature of 
fraud. 

The particular variation of value which is called inflation does injustice to 
all creditors to the benefit of all debtors. In the economic condition of today, 
by far the greatest of debtors is the State. Inflation therefore means that the 
State wrongs all of its subjects who have claims upon it expressed in money. 

* “The Road to Convertibility”, Taz Rounp Taste, No. 178, March 1955. 
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But the State is here a metaphor for the people; the real meaning is that 
the whole is doing continual wrong to many parts. The insidious tendency 
of mass democracy towards the oppression of the rane 8° few by the 
many is extended into the domain of finance. 

It is not fair to say that the few are being defrauded by the many, for fraud 
is a matter of intent, and the mass electorate does not understand what is 
going on. But it is the business of governments to understand, and to do 
justice to the extent of their power. But that is limited. The currency has lost 
its virtue as an instrument for ensuring fair dealing between man and man, 
and it will be a slow process to restore it. The gold standard was the con- 
science of finance : it is for the time being irretrievable, and those who would 
reduce the new economic libertinism to order must first aim at the lesser goal 
of convertibility. A government which honestly uses the apparatus of public 
finance towards that end will limit to the best of its ability the injustice which 
the fluid state of the currency is continually doing, and escape the imputation 
of fraud. But if for any plausible economic motive it permits inflation that 
could be avoided, it is forgetting that politics is a department of ethics. 








STRATEGY OF DETERRENCE 
DEFENCE PLANNING IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


HE military plans of the Western alliance have reached a stage where 

they are taking recognizable shape, and, leaving aside for the moment the 
cold war, it is possible to detect two principal elements in the defence pattern : 
first, the nuclear deterrent to war as defined in the recent Government White 
Paper, and secondly, and alongside this, somewhat half-hearted but neverthe- 
less costly preparations for a World War III to be fought with conventional 
weapons in all three elements. If this second conception is to be accepted as a 
possibility which has to be guarded against, it will require the outlay of re- 
sources far beyond any now contemplated; for without such outlay the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, including the United Kingdom, will live under 
constant threat from the powerful land and sea forces available to Russia. 

On the other hand, if the deterrent is effective, the provision of conven- 
tional weapons on a scale greater than is required for the cold war will 
sterilize valuable resources which it is essential that the West, and in parti- 
cular the United Kingdom, should put actively to work if it is to win the war 
against Communism. 

All turns upon the effectiveness of the nuclear deterrent, and the following 
paragraphs have been written with the object of attempting to assess this 
vital point, and to derive from this analysis some idea of the best use of the 
resources available to the Commonwealth. 


The Means of Delivery 


HERE is no longer any doubt about the power of the nuclear bomb or the 

utter devastation which it can cause. It is, however, permissible to question 
whether it can continue to be delivered in the face of the growing strength of 
the defences. Historically, such doubts are fully justified, for it has never been 
long before a new weapon has been countered by an appropriate defence, 
often brought into being by a mere adaptation of the invention itself. 

In considering the application of this general proposition to the nuclear 
age, it is important to remember the tremendous rate at which aeronautical 
science is developing, especially in methods such as rocket propulsion. It is, 
for instance, now ten years since the Germans launched the V2 rocket against 
the United Kingdom, and in the meantime great developments have taken . 
place in rocket motors, so that it is perhaps surprising that no country has 
yet declared the possession of an improved atom-headed V2 with ranges 
several times greater than the 250 miles of the war-time version. Even so, 
there are probably few competent aeronautical engineers who would be pre- 
pared to assert that rockets carrying nuclear or atomic war-heads with ranges 
of a thousand miles or more will not be available within a generation. There 
may be methods of defence against such weapons, but no one has yet 
ventured to predict how it can be done, especially if the rockets are fired in 
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salvoes, and it would, therefore, seem that when both East and West are 
similarly equipped, any nuclear attack will be met by instantaneous retaliation, 
giving war the reality of a mutual suicide pact. But those days are not yet, 
especially as regards attack on the United States, and it is necessary to con- 
sider the present situation when both sides still rely upon large manned 
bombers flying at high subsonic speeds, and the defences on fighters having a 
broadly similar performance, and to judge how this defence picture is likely 
to develop over the next ten or fifteen years. In particular, what is the prospect 
that one side will achieve an effective means of preventing the delivery of 
atomic weapons by the other, for if this were indeed to happen that side 
would be at a very great advantage in conducting its policy? 

There would seem to be broadly two ways in which either East or West 
could render itself secure from nuclear attack. First, by a great improvement 
in the whole defensive organization, such that any attacking force would be 
virtually annihilated before it could release its bombs, and secondly, by the 
quite different method of destroying the opponent’s forces at their bases 
before they could be launched in retaliation. In other words, a Pearl Harbour 
type of attack as the initial blow; but since this would entail acceptance of the 
position of aggressor, it should be noted that it is not one which the policy 
of the West is likely to embrace. 

As regards the first, even when every allowance is made for the develop- 
ment of guided missiles in the defence, it must be admitted that any air defence 
system continues to show weaknesses which an intelligent attacker could 
exploit to his advantage. For one thing, the defenders, whether in the initial 
detection of the approach of the attacking formations, or in their intercep- 
tion, or finally, in their attack by guns or missiles, can no longer rely on 
human eyesight, but must instead make use of some electronic or other 
substitute for vision, and that opens up a whole field for scientific exploita- 
tion, either in the form of direct interference, or jamming as it is generally 
called, or by feeding-in data intended to mislead the electronic brain. 

In the last war the sway between defence and offence largely turned upon 
the application of scientific measure and counter-measure to protect or to 
baffle these electronic devices. This was a continuing process, one device 
following upon another at periods dictated by the time required to study the 
hostile technique, design the appropriate counter-measure, and put it into 
production. 

Now the position is different, for the aggressor must obtain the necessary 
information about the opposing defence system before the first attack in order 
that the necessary measures may be prepared. In such matters there must 
always remain an element of doubt, but the attacker, who has the initiative, 
will for that very reason reap some advantage, because the defence will need 
time to adjust its methods, and in nuclear war there is no time. 

Again, so long as the defence continues to rely upon short-range weapons, 
each major centre for which defences are required must be provided with a 
sufficient scale of weapons to meet the strongest attack which could be 
brought against it. Thus the defences of London would not be in a position 
to support those of Paris, nor could Leningrad help Moscow. The result is 
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that very large numbers of weapons are required to cover the great number of 
points to be defended in both East and West, and in consequence they will re- 
quire considerable time to manufacture and place in service. That has cer- 
tainly been the experience recently in the development of the fighter defences 
of the United Kingdom, which nevertheless are almost certainly further ad- 
vanced than those of any other country. Unfortunately, as we have seen, 
aeronautical science does not stand still, and in recent years a new generation 
of bombers has made its appearance before the defences have been completed 
to deal with its predecessor. Furthermore, with the hydrogen bomb only a 
few vehicles, whether bombers or rockets, are needed to secure the necessary 
striking power, provided only that they have the ability to overcome the 
defences. This is a basic factor in the policy of the deterrent, and underlines 
the importance of giving priority in research and development to the attack- 
ing and not the defending weapon. 

Finally, as an alternative to a technical or scientific solution in overcoming 
the defences, the short range of the defending weapons enables the attacker 
to make use of what were known in the last war as “saturation” tactics. These 
consisted in putting more aircraft over the defended area than the defences 
could engage in the time available, as for example in the 1,000-bomber raids. 
In a future campaign much of the support for the A carriers might consist of 
unmanned aircraft of an improved V1 type which could be built and stored 
in large numbers in peace time, and then used as a means of confusing and 
overwhelming the defences while the real attack is carried out by compara- 
tively few atom carriers. 

To turn now to the second or Pearl Harbour method of obtaining security. 
It is true that the bomb carried by a single aircraft could devastate an airfield, 
but during the period which we are considering the defences would certainly 
necessitate sending not one but a considerable formation of aircraft, and in 
view of the great number of airfields in the possession, especially of the 
West, it would appear impossible for the East to provide a force of sufficient 
strength to accomplish the task in the few hours available. 

Again, many of the bombers which it is intended to destroy may be at 
other aerodromes, or more probably, they will have been put into the air on 
receipt of the first warning, and therefore be immune to attack. Furthermore, 
there are reserve aircraft at depots and in factories and these also would have 
to be dealt with. 

Nevertheless, some risk obviously exists, and both sides may be expected 
to take all possible precautions to avoid having their forces surprised on the 
ground, and to provide their bases with the strongest possible defences, 
necessitating a correspondingly larger attacking force which automatically 
reduces the number of simultaneous attacks. 

Taking all these foregoing possibilities together, the evidence strongly 
suggests that the offence, which by general consent is at present on top, is 
likely to remain there, and that, although the defences will make the task of 
the attacker more difficult, the degree of immunity required in the nuclear 
age cannot be provided by any system at present in sight. If the West gives 
priority in scientific thought and in the resources necessary for the development 
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of the means of delivery, it is highly improbable that the East will be able 
to provide an effective defence, and the reverse is likely also to be true 
more especially for the United Kingdom, which owing to its closeness to the 
Iron Curtain can expect attack from short- as well as long-range weapons, 
including possibly attack by rockets. Any country starting a nuclear war 
must, therefore, expect immediate reprisals in kind, and this, it will be noted, 
is the basis of the policy of the deterrent set out in the recent White Paper. 


Provision of “Conventional” Weapons 


HAT being so, why do all countries, and not least the Soviet Union and its 

satellites, devote so much of their resources to armies and navies and their 
supporting air forces ? In the opinion of some it is because nuclear attack has, 
by its very frightfulness, cancelled itself out, and since neither side will dare 
to invoke the use of the bomb, future wars will continue to be fought, as in 
the past, on land and at sea. That is an interesting doctrine, but it entails 
acceptance of the proposition that a major power, including the United 
Kingdom, would be prepared to accept defeat, let us say by the severance of 
its sea communications, without resorting to the use of the bomb. Moreover, 
the Supreme Commander in Europe has stated that in his view any attempted 
Russian advance into Western Europe can be held only by the full use of 
atomic weapons from the outset, and it is worth considering whether such 
use could be limited to the troops in the field without precipitating a major 
atomic war. Assuming for the moment that war on the continent of Europe 
can be fought as an isolated campaign, it will require from the West a holding 
period while the necessary forces on a very large scale are mobilized and 
brought forward. The majority of these forces, and virtually all the munitions 
and supplies needed to support them, must come from overseas, and it is in 
this regard that the use of the tactical atom bomb and shell by the West must 
be considered. For if the West is to use these, so also presumably will the 
East, and we are faced with what is primarily a battle of communications. 
The West can, without doubt, do great damage to the land communications 
required by the East, and can prevent the movement of large organized 
bodies of troops. But there is ample military precedent for the advance of 
considerable armies across Europe living, if necessary, off the land. A good 
illustration of what can be done was afforded by the Korean campaign, where 
the road and rail systems of the North were kept under constant attack, and 
supplies had to be filtered through at night, often on men’s backs. Yet a 
Chinese force was supplied which gave serious battle to the allied army in 
spite of its unmolested line of supply from port to front line, with the full 
use of road and rail transport. It is worth considering what would have been 
the position had these ports in South Korea been subject to attack by atom 
bombs, and from that to consider the position of the NATO Powers if their 
ports of entry were similarly destroyed. Some may talk of bringing in 
reinforcements over open beaches, and indeed something can be done in 
this way, but sooner or later full port facilities are required, and it is difficult 
to see how these could be maintained in the face of atom attack, which need 
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not necessarily be launched from the air, but might come from a submarine 
lying off the coast, or even by Vz rocket, as Antwerp was attacked during the 
final stages of the last war. 

In the past the ability to approach by sea has given maritime Powers a very 
great advantage in deploying their strength, and has enabled this country, in 
particular, to fight many successful campaigns against vastly more powerful 
continental armies. That was because the Navy was in those days able to 
seize and establish a base before the enemy, dependent upon poor land com- 
munications, could bring sufficient forces to bear against it. But unless the 
security of these bases can be assured, and it is difficult to see how this could 
now be done, the tactical use of atomic weapons would appear likely to 
result in the upkeep over a period of a smaller military force by the West 
than by the East. To ensure a successful defence of Europe, the West would 
have to launch a full-scale atomic campaign in order to bring the war to a 
quick conclusion. In fact, war is indivisible, and major war, in which the fate 
of nations is at stake, cannot be contained within the old conventions; nor 
least of all, can one side make use of atomic weapons to improve its position 
without suffering the disadvantage of having these weapons used against it. 


The Vital Question 


HIS brings us to the vital question, are we as a country prepared to face 

the consequences of nuclear war? If we are not, we head straight for 
another Munich, no matter how brave our words or numerous our bombs. 
And this time it is not ourselves alone, but the whole fifteen nations 
associated with NATO who must be prepared to risk the physical destruction 
of much that they hold to be a part of themselves. Can we expect a unanimous 
decision that nuclear war is to be preferred to Communism, especially from 
some of the smaller countries, or those with a substantial Communist 
minority ? Clearly a vigorous lead must be given, and that would come better 
from a country which is itself open to the full scale of attack, than from the 
United States which many may consider, but — mistakenly, somewhat 
remote from a nuclear conflict. 

If we in Great Britain are to give this lead we must be prepared to accept 
what in past wars it has only been necessary for the individual fighting man 
to accept, namely the possibility, and in some cases the probability, of being 
killed. If we can take that great moral decision and determine that it would be 
better to die than live under Communist dictatorship, we shall have accepted 
the full consequences of nuclear war, and by doing so shall have gone a long 
way toward ensuring that it never takes place. Unfortunately, there are always 
those who misread national character, as was shown by the failure of German 
intelligence in 1914 and 1939, so that by some means we must make it clear 
to Moscow and to our allies in NATO that we shall never consent to seeing 
the West overrun, and that in preventing it we are prepared to meet the worst 
that can happen. It will not be enough merely to build the weapons, and the 
vehicles to carry them, we must show that we are prepared to use them and 
as a corollary accept that we shall ourselves be hit. 
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That is why civil defence is of such importance. Not as a means of 
ensuring that normal life could continue, because that would entail trans- 
ferring much of our activities underground, and is clearly entirely out- 
side the realm of what is practicable. But to ensure that our preparations, 
which can be seen by all, provide at least what is necessary for survival, in 
particular for feeding the population, and for maintaining essential services 
and controls in the event of the destruction of the seat of government. The 
greatest problem will be the ports, for if these are destroyed the life of the 
country will be in grave danger, and it will be prudent to prepare for such an 
eventuality by stockpiling food and raw materials, and by developing some 
of the minor ports round the coasts. 

In all civil defence preparations, but especially those for the rapid evacua- 
tion of cities, one of the chief requirements is for a system of good roads 
radiating outwards, and that also is a chief requirement for the industrial 
development of the country. Here then is an instance where money spent 
on defence also aids the commercial life of the country, and an illustration of 
what was meant by the reference at the outset of this discussion to the 


need to put our resources actively to work. But above all Civil Defence 
shows that we mean what we say. 


Commonwealth Preparations 


ib we accept the line of argument set out above, what should be the pattern 
of Commonwealth preparations? In the first place, it seems clear, the 
provision of our share of the nuclear deterrent, with high priority given to 
research and development especially of the rocket-powered vehicle. Although 
the weapon itself, and the means of carrying it, may be manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, it is to be hoped that it will increasingly become a Com- 
monwealth enterprise. 

Already uranium ore is obtained in quantities from Australia and South 
Africa, while the former with its great guided-missile range provides the 
essential proving ground for the vehicle. New Zealand also is developing 
her thermal resources for atomic purposes, while Canada has long possessed 
an atomic plant and a body of trained scientists. This suggests that there is 
scope for a combined effort by scientists and others from all parts of the 
Commonwealth working together to solve the many problems of nuclear 
warfare, so that the weapon which is to prevent war, and the means of 
delivering it, may properly come to be regarded as the joint responsi- 
bility of all members of the Commonwealth, created for their common pro- 
tection. 

The second requirement is for some measure of civil defence, sufficient to 
show that the Commonwealth would accept the catastrophe of nuclear war 
rather than see Communism dominate the world. 

Thirdly, the military preparations to meet the cold war. In Europe these 
must, for the present, include the provision of the agreed contingent of 
troops and aircraft, not because their presence guarantees that we can hold the 
Eastern frontiers of Europe, but to create and maintain the NATO atmo- 
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sphere of Western solidarity, which is primarily a political objective, and one 
vital to the whole conception of Western defence. In the Middle East security 
is best achieved by a system of alliances which will ensure that any attack in 
that area will be met by organized resistance, and will consequently involve 
the serious risk of major, and therefore of nuclear, war. Finally, in all other 
countries, especially those of South East Asia and Africa for which we are 
responsible, we are faced with the provision of military forces to tackle the 
guerrilla type of warfare so well exploited by the Communists. This warfare 
is essentially one for mobile forces and must be primarily a matter for the 
Army and the Air Force working together. The recent decision of the British 
Government to purchase a fleet of Comet IIs for Transport Command gives 
hopes that it will not be long before reinforcements can be carried rapidly 
between theatres. Within each theatre the Air Force must be prepared as a 
minimum to supply the troops who are engaged with the enemy with all that 
they require, to evacuate sick and wounded, and finally to assist those on the 
ground by helping them to make contact with the enemy, as well as by taking 
such offensive action themselves as may be practicable. It is a form of war- 
fare far removed from the cumbrous practices which have grown up in 
Continental armies with their vast demands on equipment and resources, 
and for that reason is well suited to units recruited in all parts of the Empire. 
These forces would also be available as the Commonwealth share of any 
United Nations expedition similar to that organized in Korea. 

Finally, there is the maintenance of sea communications and the need to 
define our attitude to the immensely powerful naval forces which Russia is 
maintaining. In considering our answer it is necessary to bear in mind two 
points, first, that an attempt by Russia to cut our sea communications would 
involve major war with NATO, and for that reason war at sea must be 
thought of against the background of nuclear war, and secondly, the posses- 
sion of large naval forces by ourselves brings no serious pressure to bear on 
Russia since she has little maritime trade which she requires to defend, and, 
as has been suggested above, a landing on a coast held by Communist forces 
is not practicable in the atomic age. 

In spite, therefore, of the vital importance of sea communications, looking 
at the complete picture, it is suggested that it would be wrong for this 
country to be unduly concerned at the Russian strength which on paper looks 
so formidable, for although it may not be possible to predict the outcome of 
a nuclear campaign, it is hard to believe that either side will be in any condi- 
tion to indulge in conventional warfare at sea over long periods. 

The forces outlined above, although suited to the tasks, are not such as to 
strain our financial resources unduly, as would certainly be the case were we 
seriously to set about preparing to fight a World War III using “conven- 
tional” weapons. On the supply side alone it would require three years of 
effort comparable with the period 1940-43 in which the civil economy would 
have to be subordinated to the military, and when the preparations were 
complete the weapons would already be obsolescent. If wars are indeed to be 
waged with only sea and land weapons, then both in Western Europe and in 
the East we shall find ourselves in very great straits should war break out, for 
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the Communists can bring to bear overwhelming manpower, and that, 
presumably, is the reason for the consistent Russian attempts to ban or limit 
the use of the bomb. 


The Counter to Communism 


i be we accept that the nuclear weapon has given us a breathing space against 
all except the cold war, how are we going to make use of the time which 
is thus available to us? We shall not counter militant Communism unless we 
can show the peoples, especially those of Asia and Africa, that our ideas pro- 
vide a better solution to the problem of living than those put about by the 
starry-eyed young Communist preaching the theory, rather than the practice, 
of Communism. These peoples may not understand Communism any more 
than they understand the mysteries of religion, but they may well feel that 
it is nearer to the practical affairs of everyday life. How is this Communist 
appeal to be countered? Not by letting things take their course and hoping 
for the best, but by a process of hard thinking and a readiness to change 
accepted practices. With this must go a strong dissemination of the facts of 
Communism as now practised in Russia as an offset to the theory which is 
so glibly put about by Communists and their sympathizers; but the chief 
means must be the direction of resources to ensure the proper development 
of all these backward countries, and not least of the inhabitants themselves. 
It is far better in the present circumstances to spend money in these directions 
than in, for example, the provision of the weapons and reserves required by 
a conventional World War III which common sense tells us will not take 
place. 

Nevertheless, we must accept that, compared with the organization of 
Communism, our own counter in the West remains weak and divided, and 
the real crying need is for a simple doctrine capable of appealing to the 
educated and uneducated alike. As Professor H. A. Hodges said in a recent 
lecture on Communism :* “Take it as a whole and form a reasoned judgment 
on it, but be sure that you cannot fully meet its challenge unless you have at 
your disposal a body of ideas which is equally far reaching and equally 
organized, equally promising and more humane.” 

In the fight with Communism the West is militarily at a disadvantage except 
in the field of nuclear warfare. For at sea, no matter how large a fleet the 
Alliance may build, it can bring no pressure to bear on the Communist 
Empire, which is contained within a single continental system, dependant to 
only an insignificant extent on sea communications. While on land, history 
has shown the difficulties which face any commander who attempts to invade 
Russia from the West. 

Unfortunately, the reverse to this picture is very different, for a Russian 
navy can threaten the sea communications which are vital to us and all in the 
Alliance, while in Europe all the great cities of the West lie within easy reach 
of the Communist armies, who can see the goal in front of them and can 
judge how few players stand on guard in front. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that Communist propaganda seeks by every 

* Royal United Services Institution, Oct. 27, 1954. 
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means to play upon the public fear of the bomb in order to bring about its 
abolition, or at least to ensure that countries will hesitate to use it for fear of 
the penalties which they themselves must face. And there are other ways in 
which they could suggest rules which would appeal to the ordinary people in 
all countries, but would prove militarily highly disadvantageous to the West. 

Yet, as we have seen, it is only by retaining the bomb, and ensuring that 
if the time were ever to come we should use it without hesitation, that war 
can be avoided, and we can hope to have available sufficient resources to 
combat Communism in those parts of the world for which we still hold 
responsibility. That is a big task which will require imagination and a new 
outlook upon many problems, not only on the part of the United Kingdom, 
but also of all other members of the Commonwealth. It is vital that we 
should not waste the brcathing space which we can gain by the fearless 
acceptance of the policy of the deterrent. 








IN THE CAMP OF SOCIALISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


THE SATELLITES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


F gone the few points of agreement between the leaders of the U.S.S.R. 
and those of the Atlantic Powers is the importance of the epoch in 
their relations marked by the French ratification of the London and Paris 
agreements and the consequent setting of the stage for the rearmament of 
Western Germany within the framework of the Atlantic alliance. On neither 
side can one altogether accept at face value the previous pronouncements of 
governments as to the effect of the decision upon the world scene, or upon 
their own policies. At a period when the main object of Soviet policy was to 
prevent ratification it was natural for the Russians to insist that it would have 
the direst consequences, that it would be a new proof of Western aggressive- 
ness under American leadership and a final obstacle to any return to the 
principle of negotiated settlements such as was at least nominally in force 
during the war and immediately post-war periods. The only answer could be 
further to strengthen the defences of the Soviet world, both by increasing 
the Soviet Union’s own scale of military preparation to an extent suggested 
if not revealed in the budget presented by Mr. Zverev to the Supreme Soviet 
on February 3, and by tightening the links between the Soviet Union’s forces 
and those of the other European members of the “camp of socialism and 
democracy”. 

Some Western opponents of German rearmament and its accompanying 
measures would go much further, and argue, with Mr. Isaac Deutscher for 
instance, that the internal changes in Russia, revealed at the same session of 
the Supreme Soviet as that which accepted the budget, were largely if not 
wholly due to Western obduracy in refusing to accept as genuine the allegedly 
new and friendlier policies of Mr. Malenkov. The correspondence between 
Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Malenkov does perhaps lend some support to 
the view that a chance was missed of probing Soviet intentions rather more 
fully than was possible by the interchange of diplomatic notes at long range. 
On the other hand, the obviously unacceptable Soviet proposals for a 
European security pact, the publication of which Sir Winston gave as the 
reason for breaking off the plans for a meeting with the Soviet premier, and 
the persistently ambiguous Soviet references to the procedure for “free 
elections” in Germany, suggest that on fundamentals there was no real 
change in the Soviet attitude. Nor indeed do subsequent events indicate that, 
even had Mr. Malenkov been willing to make genuine concessions in order 
to avoid completion of the Western plans, he would have been in a position 
“to deliver the goods”. The whole argument that the Soviet Union has been 
diverted from the “new course”’, and that the Soviet consumer has again had 
to be sacrificed to the demands of the armaments industries, and of heavy 
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industry generally, because of Western obduracy, suggests a curious un- 
willingness in its proponents to accept one of the fundamental canons for the 
interpretation of Soviet politics, the priority of domestic over external con- 
siderations. The touchstone of success for Soviet statesmanship remains the 
development of the Soviet system, and the solution of the problems of social 
cohesion and political control which it engenders. The struggle over the 
succession to Stalin, which some would now regard as having been opened 
during the lifetime of Zhdanov and in which a period of “collective leader- 
ship” can only be regarded as an interlude, will be determined by forces 
arising out of Soviet society itself. Short of major catastrophe, foreign rela- 
tions can be only of marginal significance. What is important is to add that 
in this respect there is, however, one new element as compared with the period 
of Stalin’s own rise. From this point of view as from so many others, the 
Soviet Union no longer stands alone, but as the centre of a grouping of 
countries which at least in so far as Europe is concerned must be regarded as 
falling within the orbit of Soviet domestic affairs rather than Soviet foreign 
relations. Not only, as is most obvious perhaps in the striking case of 
Hungary which was in some respects the show-case for the Malenkov “new 
course”, are the domestic policies of the “satellites”, and with them the 
competing elements in the leadership, dependent upon what happens in 
Moscow, but also, if to a lesser extent, the reverse is probably true. As 
Mr. Molotov put it in his speech before the Supreme Soviet on February 8: 


The most important result of the Second World War was the forming, along- 
side the world capitalist camp, of a world camp of socialism and democracy led 
by the USSR, or rather, led by the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. The forming of the new camp became possible as the result of crushing 
fascism, weakening the world positions of capitalism, and of the unheard-of up- 
surge of the democratic movement. It is well known that a decisive role in these 
international events was played by our country, the Soviet people and its heroic 
Army. Nowadays the Soviet Union is no longer in the same international situa- 
tion as existed before the war. The USSR is no longer the only socialist state in 
the world. The international isolation of the USSR is a thing of the past. 


Or again: 

Is present-day Europe anything like pre-war Europe? 

Can one pass over the tremendous changes which have taken place here as a 
result of the last world war ? Surely it is clear to those who can reason objectively 
and impartially that, together with the Soviet Union, a number of other states 
have resolutely turned from the capitalist path to the path of socialist upsurge 
and revival, and that none of these countries would want to go back to capital- 
ism? And if one analyses concrete facts, then it will appear that out of approxi- 
mately 600 million people in Europe, about half of them, a little less than 300 
million, have already firmly joined the camp of socialism and democracy. 


The Backslider 


N his list of members of this camp, Mr. Molotov did not include the one 
backslider, Jugoslavia. Yet even if the current attempt to regain Jugo- 
slavia’s adherence is being conducted in terms of a wooing rather than by 
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the more forceful and hostile methods perhaps dictated by Stalin’s wounded 
vanity, there is no doubt of the importance which would be attached to its 
success. The very differences which have emerged over the nature of the new 
rapprochement, as between Tito and the Russians, are highly revealing. It is 
clearly essential in order to maintain the coherence of the Soviet world picture 
that the Jugoslavs should not only re-enter the camp but admit that their 
departure was an error, the equivalent of the incredible decision to “go 
back to capitalism”. 

For this reason, despite the lessened importance of Serbian military 
prowess and even of Jugoslavia’s geographical position in the light of the 
new global strategy, relations between the Soviet Union and Jugoslavia 
remain, what they have been ever since the breach with Tito was first made 
public in 1948, the most significant index of Soviet policy abroad. For it must 
be remembered that, whereas the course of Soviet relations with the non- 
Soviet world can more or less be followed by the external observer, the 
nature of the Soviet Government’s control over the satellites and the full 
complexity of the relationships involved are by no means easy to grasp. 
The rather comical discrepancy between various official Soviet figures for 
the volume of trade between the countries of the Soviet bloc as a whole, 
which was brought out at the recent session of ECE, shows how hard it is 
to get at the truth even in terms of the actual exchange of commodities. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to challenge the basic claim made by Mr. 
Molotov in the speech already quoted : 


The successes of the countries of the new popular-democratic type, ensured 
by the efforts of the peoples freed from the yoke of capital, are based both on the 
victory of the Soviet Army over the fascist aggressors and on the invariable 
support of the Soviet Union in the political-economic and social changes being 
made by them in the direction towards socialism. At the present time, given the 
importance and particular role of the USSR, the basic might of which is the high 
level of heavy industry and at the same time the steady development of all 
industry and socialist agriculture, the countries of the socialist camp are basing 
themselves more and more on mutual support as well. 


It may at some later date be relevant to ask more questions about the 
difference that may exist between the various members of the “democratic 
camp” in the extent of their integration into it. For even Mr. Molotov did 
not deny that such differences existed : 


We know that the states enumerated by me are at different stages of develop- 
ment and at different stages of their social transformation. Alongside the Soviet 
Union, in which the bases of a socialist society have already been built, there are 
other countries of people’s democracy which have only made the first, though 
most important, steps towards socialism. 


The Yalta Papers 


T is not of course necessary to accept the Soviet method of assessing the 
stages of integration. Our own writing of the history of Eastern Europe 
will differ from that of the Soviet or sovietophile historian. In this respect 
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one must welcome as a student, even while deploring for its motives and 
possible repercussions, the clues given by the publication of the “Yalta 
papers”. Two points especially stand out. There was the British opposition 
to the Soviet sponsorship so soon after the end of hostilities in the Balkans 
of a close alliance between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. For the British, Bulgaria 
was a recent ex-enemy with particular obligations to make reparation for its 
conduct to Britain’s faithful ally, Greece—a country indeed, towards which 
Stalin was almost embarrassingly ready to endorse British policy. To the 
Russians, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia were two countries set on the path of 
“socialist transformation”—a fact of much greater importance than any 
formal differences between their respective relations to other Powers. There 
was also the final effort to get some joint responsibility for Poland’s future ac- 
cepted—an effort whose frustration was symbolized by Mr. Molotov’s success- 
ful opposition to conferring any kind of responsibility for the Polish elections 
on the Great Powers’ ambassadors to Warsaw. Even though the argument 
used most successfully by the Russians was the necessity of securing a 
régime which would provide the maximum security for the rear of the Red 
Army, it was never for a moment admitted that their policy amounted to the 
imposition of a puppet régime. 

On the contrary, when the British Prime Minister suggested that the 
presence of the leaders of the Great Powers at Yalta could be used to bring 
together the different Polish leaders in order to create a united Polish 
government acceptable to them all, Stalin replied: 

As to the question of the Polish Government, Mr Churchill has said it would 
be good to create a Polish government here. 
I am afraid this was a slip of the tongue for without participation of the Poles 

it is impossible to create a Polish government. I am called a dictator and not a 

democrat, but I have enough democratic feeling to refuse to create a Polish 

government without the Poles’ being consulted. 


It is easy to dismiss this as cynicism. It none the less signalizes the early 
determination of the Soviet Government to have the satellite régimes re- 
cognized as being fully legitimate in the sense of being valid expressions of 
the national will. As the Stalin-Tito correspondence showed, it is orthodox 
doctrine within the system that the new régimes could not have been 
established without direct Soviet military aid. It is equally orthodox Soviet 
doctrine to be upheld in any debate with the West that the peoples themselves 
in these countries have “chosen a new path”. 

Since the Western method of testing the validity of such claims to legiti- 
macy—externally supervised elections—has (hitherto at least, despite the 
recent ambiguities over East Germany) been rejected as inconsistent with 
these countries’ sovereignty, another element in the Soviet doctrine about 
them, the only test can be the pragmatic one of whether they can function 
effectively without the need for the direct interposition of Soviet strength. 
It was the revelation in June 1953 that this could not yet altogether be taken 
for granted in Eastern Germany that may have been decisive in subsequent 
Soviet policies for the whole region. The question is then, can these régimes 
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create, as the Soviet régime itself has created, a series of cadres (or if one 
prefers it, a ruling class) with a sufficient material and emotional investment 
in the stability of the régime, and with a sufficiently sure hold on the instru- 
ments of persuasion and coercion, for the thing to be regarded as a going 
concern; meaning thereby not simply a class with a commitment to the 
Communist principles of economic and social organization, as is true of both 
Jugoslavia and China in their different ways, but also with a definite commit- 
ment to giving absolute priority to the needs and demands of the Soviet bloc 
as a whole, as these needs may from time to time be interpreted in Moscow, 
which has not been true of Jugoslavia and may well not be true of China? 


Arming the Satellites 


HE internal history of the Soviet Union, with its constant pattern of 
attacks against “bourgeois-nationalist” deviations in the case even of 
nationalities with no recent experience of national independence, is eloquent 
testimony to the difficulty of ensuring this total acceptance of Russian control 
even in the case of leaders whose whole position is due to the régime itself. 
It is worth bearing this in mind when we come to consider the question of 
interpreting the Soviet Government’s declared plans for increasing the 
armed strength of the satellites. Can this be made more formidable to meet 
the alleged Western threat without at the same time increasing the centrifugal 
elements in the system? If we are right in believing, as all evidence goes to 
show, that the effect on Western Germany of acquiring armed strength will 
be to make it more and more insistent that its own purposes should deter- 
mine how this strength is to be marshalled, may not similar problems present 
themselves within the Soviet system, even if the methods for handling them 
will clearly be of a very different kind from those envisaged within tiie 
Atlantic Alliance ? The answers to this question may be more obvious as the 
new military structure of Eastern Germany takes shape, but it is perhaps 
significant that it was in the direction of the closer integration of existing 
forces rather than in that of increasing their size or fighting power that the 
Soviet mind seemed to turn in the first place. 
This intention was made public at the conference in Moscow between the 
Soviet and the satellite governments in December—a conference which was 
all that resulted from the ambitious plan for a general European security con- 


ference on which the proposals for Russo-British talks foundered. 
As Mr. Molotov put it: 


The eight states which took part in the Moscow Conference stated definitely 
that in the event of ratification of the Paris agreements they would adopt all the 
necessary measures to strengthen their international positions and to ensure 
peace and European security. This will require from us great new efforts and 

“material sacrifices. But, you can be sure, you militarist gentlemen, this will not 
stop us. 

Among such measures, first and foremost is the preparation for the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship, cooperation and mutual aid between the eight countries 
which took part in the Moscow Conference. In order not to waste time, relevant 
consultations are now being held. We shall answer the new military blocs and 
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groupings being formed together with German militarism, by further consolidat- 
ing our ranks, further strengthening our friendship, improving our entire co- 
operation and—wherever necessary—further extending mutual aid. 

Among the measures which we will have to carry out in the event of the 
formation of West European military groupings with the participation of a re- 
militarized Western Germany, the setting up of a united military command of 
the above-mentioned eight countries should also be placed. 


On March 21 a new statement was put out to the effect that further talks 
between the countries concerned had resulted in general agreement as to the 
form such a treaty and united command might take. 

Thus the result of the decisive French move towards ratification of the 
London and Paris agreements seems to have been a greater emphasis by the 
Soviet leaders on that aspect of their dual doctrine of foreign policy which 
sees the division of the world into two camps as the dominating circumstance 
of our time, and some falling off in the emphasis placed upon its other aspect 
—that of the possibility of prolonged peaceful co-existence between the two 
camps and the divergent systems which they embody. The announcement on 
April 9* that the Soviet Government proposed to take the necessary steps to 
abrogate the Anglo-Soviet treaty of 1942 and the Franco-Soviet treaty of 
1944, while foreshadowed during the Soviet campaign against ratification, 
may be regarded as the Soviet method of making plain its view that the 
Western European Powers are now considered as committed to a totally 
hostile combination. On the other hand, it would have been entirely out of 
keeping with the traditional Soviet preference for keeping both elements in 
its policy simultaneously in play to have slammed the door on negotiation 
altogether. Marshal Bulganin’s statement on March 26, that he would take a 
“positive attitude” towards a move for a Great Power meeting, was clearly 
intended to suggest that the Soviet Union was not going to take upon itself 
the onus of refusing to use negotiation as a method of diminishing world 
tension; andif the Soviet proposals on disarmament revealed by Mr. Gromyko 
on March 24, were not so conciliatory as some French quarters especially 
took them to be, they seemed at least to serve the purpose of keeping the 
conference alive. Further hopes were stimulated by the apparent Soviet 
volte-face on Austria, the successful visit of the Austrian Chancellor to Mos- 
cow and the conciliatory attitude of the Russians over the preliminary con- 
ference of Ambassadors at Vienna. That a neutralized Austria, forbidden to 
join in any exclusive alliances and evacuated by foreign troops, would pro- 
vide an acceptable model for a German settlement from the Soviet point of 
view was obvious enough; the question was how intentions to approach the 
German problem in this way squared with the categorical assertions of the 
Soviet Government to the effect that the inclusion of Western Germany in 
the Atlantic Alliance would put an end to all negotiation about its reunifica- 
tion. For the last time, Mr. Molotov’s important speech may be quoted: 

Should the Paris agreements be ratified they will become the main obstacle on 
the path to solving the German problem. They will make the restoration of 

* The unilateral denunciation of the treaties, without the twelve months notice re- 
quired by their text was made by the presidium of the Supreme Soviet on May 7.—Editor. 
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Germany’s unity impossible for a lengthy period. After West Germany has been 
remilitarized and converted into a militarist state, the unification of this part of 
Germany with the Eastern part of Germany—the peace-loving German Demo- 
cratic Republic—will become impossible. 


In considering the implications of this and similar utterances, it is worth 
remembering how different has been the point of view publicly proclaimed 
by Western statesmen, particularly in the past two years. Not only have they, 
rightly, continued to disclaim any aggressive intentions on their part—and 
even the Russians must by now be aware of the hollowness of the American 
Republicans’ “liberation” plank in the 1952 election—they have also said 
that, so far from preventing fruitful negotiations with the Russians, the 
ratification of the agreements was an essential prelude to them. “Negotiation 
from strength” whatever its value as a watchword in internal politics, has 
always been likely to produce ultimate disillusion both for general reasons 
and in particular in relation to the German problem. 


Conditions for Negotiation 


DVANTAGEOUS negotiation is admittedly not possible if there is a 
great disparity of power between the two sides; where there is such 
disparity one gets the kind of negotiation of which the “Munich agreement” 
has become the classic example. But successful negotiations can only take 
place, even supposing the two sides are well-balanced, if each of them has 
something to offer as well as something to demand. Except in the sphere of 
disarmament, where technical obstacles to agreed measures of control appear 
to be increasingly formidable, there seems to be, as far as the West’s relations 
with the Soviet Union are concerned, nothing that we can reasonably offer 
in return for the concessions they would have to make to restore our sense of 
security. With regard to Communist China, the case is clearly different; there 
each side can give something the other requires, and the principal obstacles 
to a settlement are psychological (or as the Americans would put it moral). 
But, what of Europe? Nothing has yet taken place in the Soviet Union to 
suggest that its government has wholly abandoned the spread of Com- 
munism as the ultimate destiny of the West, or its consequent interest in the 
Communist Parties of the Western countries and their familiar appanage of 
“‘peace-movements” and similar “fronts”. 

On our side, though the hope of “liberation” in the naive sense of 1952 has 
indeed been abandoned, it is hardly consonant with either our honour or our 
interest to accept the view that we are totally indifferent to what goes on on 
the other side of the “iron curtain”. But a retreat from Soviet control in one 
or more of these countries would, as we have seen, mean much more to the 
whole Soviet system than a simple redistribution of Soviet defensive strength. 
It was “capitalism”, not “socialism”, that Mr. Molotov saw in retreat. It has 
already been realized at least in some quarters that we took a great risk in 
assuring the Germans that in some way a rearmed Western Germany firmly 
united with the West would present an irresistible attraction to the Eastern 
Zone. It is worth recalling what a singularly well-informed observer of the 
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German scene wrote about the mood of the Western Germans in this journal 
as recently as last December: 


They used to be told by the supporters of the Government that the Federal 
Republic integrated with the West would prove such an attraction to the Eastern 
Zone that the Germans there would want to join the West. Less is heard of this 
argument now; its futility has always been obvious. The overwhelming majority 
of Germans living under Communist rule would like to join the Federal Re- 
public, whether the Republic be part of the Western world or not. There is no 
need to provide special attractions for them to escape Communist rule. The 
trouble is that the will of the Eastern Zone Germans does not matter, the only 
thing relevant is the will of their Russian masters. And there has been no sign 
that Russia would be willing to allow reunification on any terms consistent with 
the maintenance of free institutions in Germany.* 


if the Russians maintain their intransigence, the building-up of the West 
German forces will proceed, the increasing integration of Western Germany 
into some form of West European Union will be attempted, its place in the 
Atlantic Alliance will bulk progressively larger; we shall have, at best, 
strength without negotiations. Tension will not diminish with the Soviet 
forces so near the Atlantic, and may indeed increase if a rearmed Germany 
exerts pressure on the United States in favour of a more adventurous or 
provocative policy. Nevertheless, given the fear of general war engendered 
by the hydrogen bomb—though we must not forget that talk of the dangers to 
civilization or even the human race as a whole find no public echo in the 
Soviet world—it is possible that this perpetuation of the division of Germany 
may present less of a menace tothe West than the only conceivable alternative : 
negotiation, not on the Potsdam model between Powers that have suffered 
from Germany in the past, but directly between the Soviet Union and 
Western Germany. 

The author of the article referred to has suggested circumstances—serious 
economic difficulties for instance—in which it would be very difficult indeed 
to resist the pressure on the West German Government to make some kind of 
effort to bring about unity however serious the risks. And whatever the 
formal authority of the present occupying Powers, or the controls over 
Germany’s actions involved in her membership of Western Union or of 
NATO, it would clearly be almost impossible that the Western Powers 
should put themselves in the position of appearing the sole obstacles to 
German unity. 

It is worth remembering that the Soviet terms for Germany already en- 
visage a united Germany with its own military forces—this is sometimes 
forgotten by critics of the decision to rearm Western Germany—and that 
their chief concern is not so much to prevent Germans’ having arms as to 
keep them outside the American umbrella over Europe. Even the abandon- 
ment of the East German Government might be contemplated with equani- 
mity if the balance of forces in a United Germany were such as to make it 
very unlikely that a government with a strong pro-Western orientation 


* “After E.D.C.” Tue Rounp Taig, No. 177, December 1954, pp. 32-33. 
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might emerge. It is too often assumed that we know not merely that most 
East Germans would like to be reunited with the West but how they would 
behave in such an eventuality. The views of the writer already referred to 
may again be recalled: 

The Socialists maintain that, if the four zones of Germany were reunited, their 
chances of forming the government of the united Germany would be excellent, 
since they feel sure that the vast majority of Soviet Zone Germans would vote 
for them in a free election. To an outside observer this is by no means certain. 
True, there are in the Eastern Zone districts which have a long tradition of 
voting Social Democratic, such as Eastern Berlin or Leipzig. On the other hand, 
the Eastern Zone contains those areas of Germany which are notoriously fickle 
in their political allegiance. Thuringia and the industrial areas of Eastern Saxony, 
for instance, were Communist strongholds after the First World War, only to be 
amongst the first German constituencies to give the Nazis a majority. It is any- 


body’s guess which party would find favour with the inhabitants if there were a 
free election now.* 


One must also assume that important cadres for the Communist Party will 
by then have been trained in the East and that they will provide a powerful 
reinforcement for the Party’s work in its former strongholds in the West. 
Are we equally certain of the devotion to Western ideas of the cadres with 
whom political power will rest in the West at the point of time when unity 
by this means may be achieved ? 

If the Russians negotiate then, it will almost certainly be with the Germans, 
and what the outcome will be will depend on political developments in 
Germany over which our influence can at best only be marginal. But they 
may not negotiate; they may not do so, not merely because the “leap in the 
dark” involved in the abandonment of the East German régime would be 
bound to have repercussions throughout the Soviet sphere, but because this 
sphere is of such crucial importance to the Russian Government, not least at 
a time when the demands of China appear to be making increasing calls upon 
the resources of the whole Soviet world. For this reason one must doubt the 
capacity of any Soviet leader to put forward a scheme involving a risk of this 
kind, unless indeed, he possessed the same unqualified authority as enabled 
Stalin to pursue his devious path in 1938-39. While the struggle for power is 
unresolved, and while no method has been discovered of resolving the con- 
flict between the demands of the Soviet economy and those of Communist 
doctrine, the path of safety is more likely to present itself in the form of 
clinging to acquired positions. No doubt probing will continue to find the 
weak spots in the Atlantic Alliance, and no doubt Western Germany will 
replace France as the first target of such tactics. But unless and until the 
process of time brings about a new balance of forces within both the Soviet 
Union and the satellites, the two camps will continue to face each other in an 
uneasy Europe. 


* “After E.D.C.” Tug Rounp Tasiz, No. 177, December 1954, p. 34. 
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WHITEHALL AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DEPARTMENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


EMBERSHIP of the Commonwealth is definable (with some ingenuity) 
in terms of constitutional law and convention. In terms of politics and 
administration its meaning is more variable. Members differ in their resources, , 
in their experience of the art of self-government, in their degree of self- 
sufficiency, whether economic, technical or administrative. These differences 
are likely to be accentuated with the approach of African States to full member- 
ship of the Commonwealth; and with their accentuation new problems are 
likely to arise in intra~Commonwealth relations. This article is concerned to 
explore some aspects of one of them, namely, whether in the light of history 
and of contemporary circumstance the existing distribution of function and of 
responsibility for Commonwealth affairs in the United Kingdom between the 
Commonwealth Relations and Colonial Offices is, or is not, well suited to 
meet present and future needs. 

The topic is one that has received little attention, but it is not without 
importance. In a recent broadcast* Miss Margery Perham restated a view she 
had already expressed to the effect that change was desirable, and in so doing 
performed a public service by providing a focal point for discussion. With 
the advent of African and Caribbean States to full Commonwealth member- 
ship, there would be, so she suggested, a need for a wholly new and active 
relationship with these newly self-governing members of the Commonwealth 
—a relationship which would make possible the offer of continuing services 
by the United Kingdom to countries whose status had run ahead of admini- 
strative realities in a form acceptable to them. Institutionally the existence 
of this need suggested to her the desirability of merging the Colonial and 
Commonwealth Relations Offices in “one great Commonwealth Office” 
responsible for relations with all countries of the Commonwealth. Is this a 
realistic or desirable solution ? 

In seeking for an answer it is perhaps as well to keep in mind something of 
the past history of the Whitehall imperial departments and oversea attitudes 
towards them. The Colonial Office is no longer in Downing Street. But 
while the post-war change in its location makes it no longer appropriate to 
speak of an anti-Downing-Street complex, the state of mind which the phrase 
evokes survives. It is not necessarily an unhealthy state of mind. It is well 
that peoples overseas should wish to run their own affairs, understandable 
that they should be suspicious of undue bureaucratic control by departments 
of government of whose affairs and personnel they know little. Indeed from a 


* Reprinted in The Listener, December 30, 1954, under the title “Britain’s Response 
to the End of Colonialism”. 
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certain point of view it is much to be regretted that the anti-Downing-Street 
complex is not more pronounced in some colonial territories today; to be 
regretted because the lack of it is the unnatural product of fear. It is because 
native peoples in some plural societies are fearful of the consequences for 
them of a self-government that might become minority European self- 
government in their territories that Downing Street, or to be more exact 
geographically Great Smith Street, means for them not a remote control of 
which they are impatient to be free but protection against a local oppression 
which rightly or wrongly they fear should that protecting hand be removed. 
And so it has come about that in this age of triumphant Asian and African 
nationalism, Asian and African nationalists look upon the activities of the 
Colonial Office with a more tolerant eye than did the European colonists of a 
hundred or of fifty years ago. The “din of indignation” against Downing 
Street policy which Lord Salisbury had heard in 1852 “from the Cape to New 
Zealand, from bishop to pot boy” was made by British settlers overseas with 
the Colonial Office as the principal target for their criticisms; the protest 
among non-Europeans today is against imperial rule, with the Colonial Office 
a benevolent instrument in a system theoretically designed for exploitation. 

In all this there is over-simplification, but also perhaps something that it 
is important to bear in mind in considering any redistribution of function 
among Whitehall departments concerned with Commonwealth affairs. The 
Dominions Office came into being in response to pressure from the Domi- 
nions. Their statesmen did not like dealing with the Colonial Office. That was 
partly traditional. It was also well grounded in contemporary circumstance. 
By the turn of the century there was a clear distinction between the internally 
self-governing states coming to be known as Dominions and the colonies 
whose domestic affairs continued to be controlled from London. Whitehall 
had relations with the former; it administered the latter. Nor was this merely 
the accident of history. The Dominions were states, largely European in 
population, almost wholly European in government, who had inherited, and 
were culturally equipped to practise, the art of self-government; the colonies, 
particularly those acquired in Africa in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, were at that time incapable of responsible self-government. Was 
any one department of state well-fitted to deal with both? Canadians and 
Australians thought not. They complained that the Colonial Office was un- 
receptive of the new notions of equality that flourished overseas and disposed 
to concern itself first with the territories for whose administration it was 
responsible. In the unflattering opinion of Alfred Deakin in 1907 the Colonial 
Office has “‘a certain impenetrability, a certain remoteness, a certain weariness 
of people much pressed with affairs and greatly overburdened, whose natural 


desire is to say ‘Kindly postpone this; do not press that; do not trouble us; 
what does it matter? We have enough to do already ...’”. 


Origin of the Dominions Office 


| ep patente criticism of Colonial Office attitudes and organization was 
accompanied by a demand, especially from Australia and New Zealand, 
for a better and more continuous flow of information about imperial policy 
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and for more influence in the making of it. Together imagination, criticism 
and demand led to the setting up of a Dominions department within the 
Colonial Office. “All that appears to have been accomplished”, commented 
the Australian Government, “is that a sub-department has been renamed”.* 
It was an understandable underestimate of what had happened. Yet the 
creation of the sub-department implicitly recognized the need for separating 
responsibility for relations with self-governing states from responsibility 
for the administration of dependent territories. The logical conclusion was 
the setting up of a separate department of state. That came in July 1925, 
after the Dominions had entered into the field of foreign affairs, so long in 
theory at least the exclusive preserve of the United Kingdom Government, 
and after Mr. Amery had stipulated that his acceptance of the Colonial 
Office was conditional upon the division of its functions. t He himself became 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and for Dominions Affairs, and one 
Minister combined the duties of the two posts until June 13, 1930. 

Mr. Walter Runciman called the new Dominions Office “a foreign office 
with a family feeling”. This was a felicitous description, which acquired a 
fuller meaning as the years went by. More and more the Dominions Office 
became a department concerned with the transmission of information and 
with consultation about foreign affairs; and more and more its members were 
required to discharge diplomatic duties as the number of High Commis- 
sioners’ Offices and the size of their staffs increased. Citizens of the Domi- 
nions, it is true, from time to time sensed a survival of Colonial Office 
paternalism in the Dominions Office, but as often as not this was the product 
of inherited suspicions. Sometimes, for example, during the 1939-45 War the 
telephone operators in the Downing Street building (which still housed both 
Dominions and Colonial Offices) would say with such commendable prompti- 
tude as they lifted the receiver “Dominions and Colonial Office” that the 
first two words were lost and affronted Dominions nationals would complain 
that Whitehall evidently still regarded them as colonials. No one should dis- 
miss their sensitiveness over-lightly. The Dominions had long been ruled 
from London and fears were widely and sincerely entertained in the older 
Dominions that United Kingdom notions of equality were not the same as 
theirs. Today the Asian members of the Commonwealth are equally if not 
more sensitive to any suggestion of surviving imperial control. This is 
primarily but not exclusively a question of psychology. It is not for that 
reason unimportant. Sponsors of one great “Commonwealth” department 
in London may not perhaps always have sufficiently in mind both the origins 
of the Dominions Office, and the sensibilities of oversea members of the 
Commonwealth. Any suggestion that their relations with the United King- 
dom are deemed in London to be something that can be properly associated 
departmentally with responsibility for the administration of still dependent 
territories would be regarded as objectionable in principle to almost all of 
them. However devised, any such going back on departmental history would 
carry with it a most unwelcome suggestion of a going back on the notion of 

* See W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. i, pp. 48-49. 
t See L. S. Amery, My Political Life, vol. ii, p. 335. 
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full equality which, in the words of the Balfour Report, is the “root 
principle” of relations between members of the Commonwealth. 

No one, in fact, has suggested that the amalgamation of the Common- 
wealth Relations and the Colonial Office would be to the liking or advantage 
of the existing members of the Commonwealth. On the contrary it has been 
spoken of as “a sacrifice” they should make to ease the path of emergent 
Dominions in Africa and the Caribbean to full Commonwealth membership. 
There are two questions to be asked here. The first is, how great would the 
“sacrifice” be?; and the second, how far would it benefit these emergent 
Dominions? The answers to both must necessarily be largely matters of 
opinion. But there are some considerations to be kept in mind. It may be 
conceded that the “sacrifice” for the individual existing member-nations 
involved in each departmental amalgamation would be chiefly psychological. 
But for the Commonwealth system as a whole it might well mean a loss of 
administrative efficiency. In conjunction the two might have most unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

The system of intra~Commonwealth consultation, upon which the rela- 
tionship of the self-governing members of the Commonwealth depends, 
works because it derives from certain well-defined needs and meets certain 
well-defined requirements. When Mackenzie King spoke of “a continuing 
conference of cabinets” he used these terms in a precise sense. It was the 
cabinets of the Commonwealth that conferred continuously in war and in 
peace; it was not individuals, it was not even Prime Ministers. To enable 
such a conference to continue machinery was required, and the linch-pin in 
that machinery was the Dominions Office and is now the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. Its responsibilities are specialized and, with the multiplica- 
tion and enlargement of External Affairs departments overseas, coupled 
with the vast increase in the diplomatic representation of member-nations in 
foreign countries, they have become more complex and more useful while 
remaining essentially unchanged in character. The system of intra~Common- 
wealth consultation in peace as in war has won general acceptance in Com- 
monwealth capitals. It is a system well suited to intra~Commonwealth 
relations because of its flexibility, its capacity for development and its reliance 
upon written and verbal discussion. The facility with which the Asian 
members were absorbed into the Commonwealth is in itself an impressive 
tribute to the first, the multiplication of Prime Ministerial and Ministerial 
meetings since the war to the second, while the third suggests how close is 
the relation between individual self-government and Commonwealth mem- 
bership. But it is a system designed to facilitate co-operation between fully 
self-governing states, in matters of common concern which today are 
principally in the field of foreign and of economic affairs. 


Administration or Diplomacy 
| ranges it is true, have been levelled both against the machinery of 
intra~-Commonwealth consultation and against the Dominions Office. 
But it is instructive to notice their tenor. In 1938 Mr. W. M. Hughes with 
characteristic vehemence described the Dominions Office as “a complete 
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anachronism”. The conditions, he said, which warranted its creation had 
disappeared, leaving it “‘as obsolete as the muzzle-loading rifle and the han- 
som cab”. And why? Because in Mr. Hughes’s view (from which his Prime 
Minister hastily dissociated himself), the Dominions Office superimposed 
upon the admirable machinery of the Foreign Office a “creaking machine” 
which lagged “superfluous on the stage”. It is worth recalling also that the 
breakdowns in intra~Commonwealth consultation which caused most com- 
plaint overseas were those which left the Dominions insufficiently informed, 
or uninformed in advance, about major departures in British foreign policy. 
Mr. Curtin, for example, had in mind the failure of the United Kingdom 
Government to inform Dominion governments beforehand of its intention 
to give a unilateral guarantee to Poland in March 1939 (because it was 
believed in London that time did not allow of doing this) in making his 
proposals for an Imperial secretariat or council in 1943. Not for nothing have 
the Dominion critics of the system for the most part had consultation on 
questions of foreign policy in mind and entertained thoughts of a direct 
relationship between Dominion departments of External Affairs and the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Hughes indeed openly favoured it and many Dominion 
civil servants in the light of experience have from time to time inclined 
towards it. Sir William Clark, who was United Kingdom High Commissioner 
to Canada from 1928 to 1934 and to the Union of South Africa from 1934 to 
1939, thought it had a good deal to recommend it.* But since the war in- 
formed opinion, though by no means undivided, has favoured, subject to the 
fulfilment of certain conditions (notably the appointment as Secretary of 
State of a man who can present Commonwealth viewpoints with authority 
at Cabinet meetings) the retention of a separate department mainly concerned 
with relations with self-governing members of the Commonwealth. But if 
there were to be change then there is not the slightest doubt that this in- 
formed opinion in both the older and the Asian members of the Common- 
wealth would favour the amalgamation of the Commonwealth Relations 
and the Foreign Offices and would vigorously repudiate any suggestion of 
a comprehensive Commonwealth department. When the Commonwealth 
Relations Office have occasion to fill High Commission posts from outside it 
has been to the Foreign Office that they have turned for recruits—a clear 
indication of the qualifications most appropriate in posts which are essentially 
diplomatic. 

If it be accepted that the amalgamation of Commonwealth departments in 
London would be looked upon with disfavour by Commonwealth govern- 
ments overseas and might disturb the smooth working of the system of 
intra~Commonwealth consultation, these are both weighty arguments against 
any such step. After eight years Asian membership of the Commonwealth 
has a more settled appearance, and it would seem imprudent to make any 
radical change in machinery which might interrupt or modify the working of 
a system that has proved congenial. Even if such departmental reorganiza- 
tion were to the advantage of emergent dominions in Africa this must surely 


* See the report of a speech to the Royal Empire Society reprinted in United Empire, 
November 1944, under the title ““The British Commonwealth and International Relations”. 
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remain an overriding consideration. It is the association of equal self- 
governing States within the Commonwealth community that is the unique 
achievement of British political thought and practice, and contemporary 
preoccupation with the future of colonial Africa should not be allowed to 
destroy our sense of proportion or perspective. African affairs are urgent and 
critical and rightly they occupy much attention in the United Kingdom, 
because it has the responsibility for guiding British colonial territories 
towards self-government. But to go further, as is so commonly done, and to 
claim for Africa paramountcy in the determination of Commonwealth 
policy on the ground that it is likely to determine the outcome of the cold 
war seems without justification. In so far as the cold war is fought with ideas 
they do not originate in Africa; in so far as it may be fought with weapons 
they are not manufactured in Africa. It is of course true that, if the balance 
between the opposing sides were even, the African weight—1t is rarely realistic 
to think in continental terms anyway—might prove decisive rather in the 
sense that Rumanian nationalists argued after the First World War that the 
devious moves of their country had decided it—a notion dismissed in such 
drastic terms by Mr. C. R. Cruttwell in his history of the Great War that it 
was a matter for speculation in the Oxford of the early thirties whether the 
Principal of Hertford College might not one day be found assassinated by 
an enraged or outraged Rumanian student. And however unreasonable this 
particular analogy may seem, it is important to remember that in terms of 
power, population, cultute and influence the Commonwealth in Asia or in 
the Atlantic is likely to remain of greater importance in world affairs than 
the Commonwealth in Africa. A perspective view therefore underlines the 
arguments for leaving reasonably well alone—without, however, detracting 
from the urgency of responding on the institutional as well as on the political 
and economic level to the needs of colonial territories in Africa and elsewhere. 


Future of the Colonial Office 


T is at this point that one needs to consider the position no longer of the 

Commonwealth Relations but of the Colonial Office. Many tributes have 
been paid in recent years to its work but the question remains, has it outlived 
its usefulness ? If the Colonial Empire in the traditional sense is ending is it 
not an anachronism that the Colonial Office should remain? The answer is 
probably that it is not. Many years must elapse before the end is reached, and 
indeed for many small and scattered island dependencies government from 
London (or in the case of Malta perhaps in association with London) seems 
likely to remain indefinitely. It may, however, well be that the time has come 
for a division of functions within the office comparable to that which took 
place when the Dominions department was established within the Colonial 
Office before the First World War. There is unquestionably a wide difference 
between the relationship of the Colonial Office and, for example, West 
African territories on the brink of full autonomy and the relationship of the 
Colonial Office with territories which are even yet only venturing on early 
steps in domestic self-government. Such a division of responsibilities within 
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the office, publicly proclaimed, would no doubt be received without en- 
thusiasm as was the earlier division, but would seem to be functionally logical 
and appropriate. The department within the Colonial Office dealing with the 
politically advanced colonial territories would presumably work in close 
association with the Commonwealth Relations Office, and would have as a 
particular concern the pattern ef constitutional development in all politically 
advanced colonial territories. If it be objected that according to precedent 
one possible outcome would be the ultimate establishment of a third Com- 
monwealth department of State that in itself need cause little misgiving. 
After all there was both an India and a Burma Office and now there is neither. 
The important aim should be a realistic appreciation not only of change but 
also of the direction of change. There is a place for a Commonwealth 
Relations Office, for a new Dominions department or office (there would be 
much advantage in a Minister exclusively responsible for the emergent 
Dominions in a period of rapid change) and for a Colonial Office. The first 
would conduct relations with members of the Commonwealth, including 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; the second would assist the 
transition of the internally self-governing territories to full membership; the 
third would be responsible for the government of dependencies. 

This division in the work of the Colonial Office has much to recommend 
it to the emergent Dominions in Africa and elsewhere. Miss Perham—and it 
is a matter on which few can speak with equal authority—has noted that on 
the one hand a newly graduated African member State, highly sensitive 
about its status, would not wish to continue to deal with the Colonial Office 
but at the same time would be unlikely to secure all the assistance it might 
well require from a diplomatic department such as the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. But “inexperienced ministers responsible to inexperienced 
electorates” would feel fewer inhibitions in appealing to a department whether 
within or without the Colonial Office that was known to deal only with 
communities that were wholly or largely self-governing in their domestic 
affairs. Their inhibitions would be further diminished when they understood 
how unwise it would be to blur the dividing line between independent 
member-nations of the Commonwealth dealing with the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and Commonwealth countries who had not attained that 
status. It may be that graduation to full membership will prove for some 
of them a somewhat exacting business—how exacting in practice is a matter 
for the governments of all existing Commonwealth members to determine— 
but in their own long-term interests and in the interests of the Common- 
wealth it is better so. Equality remains the root principle of the Common- 
wealth relationship and it should not be impaired in practice or in theory. 
Few things would be more ill-advised than a departmental facade which 
suggested equality where none existed in administrative reality. 











DIVIDING THE WATERS 
THE CANAL QUESTION IN THE PUNJAB 


§ bros philosophy of experience tells us that men sooner or later learn 
through their own mistakes. The follies of statesmen may lead us to wars 
or to stalemate over the conference table. But one day through trial and 
error and much tribulation men will learn. In no sphere of human folly is 
Dewey’s philosophy more provokingly tested than in the quarrels which 
surround waterways and their usage. The Nile, the Danube and the Jordan 
have all provided leaders with their opportunity to display a poverty of co- 
operation which defeats progress. Communities in competition have defeated 
development, when a little mutual understanding could have solved all their 
problems. 

The case of the rivers of the Punjab differs from others in that not one 
river but six are involved. Fortunately the situation, so far as the welfare of 
many millions in the two countries is concerned, is by no means beyond 
rescue; and the interest in a review of the issues at this stage is that we may 
perhaps be witnessing the dawn of history’s greatest experiment in irrigation. 
If in addition it could be claimed that India and Pakistan had made their joint 
contribution to the results, the precedent would be complete. 

The Punjab canal irrigation system originated by British engineers in the 
1860’s and 1870’s developed into one of the great achievements of man in his 
most constructive of moods. It is seldom appreciated that the main arteries 
rival the Suez Canal in both breadth and length. Yet in August 1947, save in 
so far as a boundary commission under Sir Cyril Radcliffe took note of the 
waterways, the system as a whole and the implications of its division were 
hardly given a second thought when it came to satisfying the political 
demands of India and Pakistan. 

We should first have clearly in our minds the agency which controls the 
flow of each river. The rivers concerned are the Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej.* The Indus rises in Tibet, flows through Kashmir and 
on into Pakistan. The Jhelum and Chenab also flow into Pakistan from 
Kashmir, but whereas the Jhelum has its source in the Kashmir hills to the 
East of Srinagar the Chenab in its upper reaches flows for some fifty miles 
through Indian territory. 

The three eastern rivers rising in India lend themselves to India’s use before 
joining the giant stream of the Indus on the soil of Pakistan. The Ravi flows 
100 miles along the Kashmir-India frontier. For 150 miles it then forms the 
boundary between India and Pakistan. The Beas joins the Sutlej on Indian 
soil, while the Sutlej itself, rising in Tibet, divides its loyalties between 
Pakistan and India. It will thus be seen that the three eastern rivers, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej, have their upper courses in India. Yet they eventually join 
the Indus in Pakistan, thus lending themselves particularly to controversy. 


* The reader will need to study the map in order to follow references to the various 
canals and projects. 
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At this stage it is appropriate to have clear in mind exactly how the owner- 
ship of Kashmir affects the dispute. Loosely it is said that he who holds 
Kashmir controls the waters. That is true. Yet its significance can be 
exaggerated. It is in the limitations placed on full development, rather than 
in jeopardizing existing water resources, that the ownership of Kashmir 
affects the situation, as will presently be demonstrated. Of the rivers which 
flow into Pakistan from Kashmir, the Jhelum and Chenab could receive 
sufficient interference through Indian action in Kashmir-held territory to 
damage Pakistan’s supplies of water. But such a move would only result 
in the useless accumulation of large quantities of water in Kashmir. It is 
one thing to be able to store water and another to be able to remove it. 

The headworks of the Jhelum and Chenab canal systems are respectively 
at Mangla and Merala, the former now being in “Azad” Kashmir under 
Pakistan’s influence, the latter in Pakistan territory. If therefore India was 
ever to lap up the narrow strip of Azad territory and control the whole of 
Kashmir she would find herself in possession of the Mangla headworks 
controlling the Jhelum canals. But it would be a profitless inheritance; for 
again she would be unable to carry the water to Indian soil. In regard to the 
three western rivers a logical conclusion is therefore that had Kashmir been 
such a country as the Sudan, with great tracts of land waiting only for water 
to turn the desert into fields of cotton or crops, Pakistan’s fears for her 
western rivers would be cause for anxiety. Without those conditions the 
water will inevitably continue to flow. There is however one aspect of 
Kashmir ownership that affects the issue directly; which is that, in the past, 
the timber trade of the State depended on the availability of the Jhelum and 
Chenab for removing logs to depots now in Pakistan territory. It is sad to see 
no logs floating down the Jhelum where in former days the State timber 
trade was regarded as its chief economic resource. There is also a great pro- 
ject at Diangadh in the Jammu Province of Kashmir, to which reference will 
be made. While in no way affecting the World Bank’s existing plan, it may be 
regarded as an alternative choice. 

The story is different when we turn to the three eastern rivers. The head- 
works of the Ravi are at Madhopur within Indian territory. Just below 
Madhopur the Upper Bari Doab canal takes off into India. But in former days 
the canal irrigated much of the country round Lahore, which will shortly 
assume the status of West Pakistan’s first capital. Coming to the Sutlej we 
note that the headworks for the Dipalpur canal, which irrigates the South 
Punjab country on the Pakistan side of the border, are at Ferozepur on Indian 
territory. A glance at the map will reveal the more formidable situation, which 
in general terms is that large amounts of water drawn off the Sutlej on Indian 
soil would deprive much of lower Pakistan of her water. In particular the 
State of Bahawalpur depends on the goodwill of those who control the Sutlej. 


Mr. Lilienthal’s Initiative 


Wi some idea of the scope of the problem, it is possible to cover the 
recent story in greater detail. In the spring of 1948, when Pakistani 
peasants were busy sowing their autumn crop, India suddenly diverted water 
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from the river Ravi for a period of just over a month. It was a foolish move, 
for it naturally created panic in Pakistan out of proportion to the material 
harm done. But it resulted in a temporary agreement signed on May 9, 1948, 
the terms of which were registered by India as a formal treaty before the 
United Nations on May 10, 1950. For a year the agreement worked smoothly. 
India agreed to make no abrupt withholding of water from Pakistan, while 
Pakistan recognized India’s right to develop vast areas where water was 
scarce. As time passed, however, the old controversies crept back. A charge 
was levelled against Pakistan that she was refusing to carry out her obliga- 
tions under the agreement in respect of the deposit of “seigniorage”. The 
situation deteriorated. As often as not at a high level there was agreement, 
only to be dissipated by bickering among junior officials. 

It was in these circumstances that fortuitously in August 1951 Mr. David 
Lilienthal, the former head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, concluded an 
extensive tour of India and Pakistan. In an article in the American magazine 
Collier’s he set out his conclusions about the disposal of the Indus river basin; 
and in so doing he drew attention to the only constructive way in which the 
problem should be approached; which was to treat the whole Indus basin as 
one vast area and consider how the greatest amount of water could be used 
for the benefit of the people living there, irrespective of the political frontiers 
which might divide them. 

To understand the reactions to Mr. Lilienthal’s initiative it is necessary to 
be acquainted with certain conditions which pertain to the Indus basin area. 

The Indus is a king of rivers. From its Himalayan home to its exit in the 
Indian Ocean it covers 1,800 miles, carrying with it as much water as the 
Nile. The irrigated plain of the basin covers some 26 million acres, which is 
larger than the total irrigated area in any country outside the Indian sub- 
continent. Some 46 million people live on the waters of this family of rivers. 
Even so only about half the available water is used in the process. Another 
26 million acres could with human ingenuity and determination be turned 
from desert into fields of wheat, rice and cotton. Indians point out that 
partition left 21 million people in the Indus basin in India with only 5 of the 
26 million acres reclaimed from the desert. An arbitrary line had deprived 
millions of acres in India of irrigation which would sooner or later have 
received water, had the sub-continent remained an undivided unit. At the 
same time in the western rivers a large volume of water was flowing wasted 
into the sea. The statement needs a little elaboration. 

At the turn of the century the British administration of the Punjab not 
unnaturally turned their ambitions to the development of great tracts of 
waste land in the south of the Province which could conveniently and 
quickly profit from the new canal system. The Province therefore took over 
the land and was able to derive large revenues from leases and sales which 
were attzactive to tenants. In the event a great area north of Delhi, which 
includes the districts of Hissar, Amballa and Karnal, had to wait many years 
before receiving attention. The fact that the land formed a slightly raised 
plateau, which had refused to take irrigation, caused plans for the full develop- 
ment of the Sutlej to wait, at the expense of the main Punjab canal system. 
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It was against this background that Mr. Lilienthal pointed out that an im- 
mense amount of water was available for the complete requirements of both 
countries, provided the necessary financial assistance from outside could be 
procured to help in the construction of the very large installations needed 
for full development. 


Intervention of the International Bank 


R. LILIENTHAL’S views in turn aroused the interest of Mr. Eugene 
Black, President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Accordingly on November 8, 1951, Mr. Black wrote to Mr. 
Nehru suggesting that a “working party” of engineers should tackle the 
problem as a co-operative operation, “not in a political climate, without 
relation to past negotiations and past claims and independently of political 
issues”. The proposal was accepted, Pakistan and India each appointed their 
engineers and the Working Party first met in Washington in May 1952. Asa 
precaution a temporary agreement was signed under which each side under- 
took to take no action which might diminish the supplies available to the 
other so long as plans were being developed under international auspices. 
There followed a long struggle for agreement, with India and Pakistan sub- 
mitting plans which could not be reconciled. The details of divergence were 
involved. But in general terms disagreement centred round a demand from 
Pakistan which would have drawn large quantities of water from the eastern 
rivers for her purposes. A wrangle over the meaning of words ensued. For 
example, Pakistan agreed that existing uses of water should be respected. But 
when it came to defining “existing uses”, she required that allocations of water 
which had been sanctioned for projects previous to partition, such as the 
Thal project, should be included in existing uses. Furthermore her demand 
was that existing uses should be made only from “existing sources”, thereby 
limiting the flexibility of operation needed for the efficient use of the waters. 
Finally on February 5, 1954, the Bank representatives put forward a proposal 
which in its simplicity could not fail to be recognized as wise and practical, 
provided the vast sums of money required would be forthcoming. The entire 
flow of the three western rivers was to be available for Pakistan. The three 
eastern rivers were to be similarly available for India. For a specified transi- 
tional period and in accordance with an agreed schedule, India would con- 
tinue to supply from her rivers the water which Pakistan was entitled to with- 
draw through historic right. 

In addition India would have to bear the cost, in proportion to the benefits 
to be received by her, of certain link canals in Pakistan required to replace 
water surrendered to India in the eastern rivers. In general terms this means 
that Pakistan has to bring water from the north-west to the south-east of her 
territory; and there is cause for contention in estimating the time required 
for the construction of the new link canals in Pakistan. India would like to 
have established a date by which the work should be completed. A wiser and 
less rigid approach has however been accepted and an estimate of five years is 
recognized as the approximate time required. It should be noted that the 
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water in Pakistan has to be moved against the grain of the country, so that 
in the process water must be siphoned under water courses in some places 
and bridged in others, involving an immense amount of labour and money. 
But perhaps the great merit of the Bank’s scheme is in the psychological 
effect of causing each country to become ultimately responsible for putting 
its own house in order. The construction of works to regulate water supplies 
on territory controlled by another country is avoided. It becomes a matter of 
pride and duty for each to undertake the full development of its own systems. 
It is this aspect of the Bank’s proposals which lends an incentive to both 
countries and makes final disagreement so very improbable. 

There seems to be a general agreement that the Bank plan will provide for 
all existing withdrawals together with the needs of expansion programmes 
already in hand, such as the Thal project onthe Indus. Extra reservoir storage 
was therefore not essential to the success of the plan. Nevertheless storage is 
necessary for the full development of the system, and in the spring of 1955 
the Bank’s experts were busy studying every possible project for storing 
water in the upper reaches of the rivers. We should here note a sacrifice 
which is imposed on India in her acceptance of the plan. The river Chenab 
could be regarded as the jugular vein of the old Punjab canal system. The 
Bank’s plan assumes that India will in no way disturb the Chenab. A glance 
at the map will show that before the Chenab enters Kashmir it runs for a 
considerable distance in proximity to the Ravi which lies over the hills to the 
south. At one point on the Chenab, Mahru, it is possible to tunnel through 
to the Ravi and store water up to a capacity of six million acre-feet a year.* 
Yet another vast storage reservoir could be constructed at Diangadh on the 
Chenab in Indian-held Kashmir. Both these schemes must be forgone if 
India is to keep to the terms of the contract. The former scheme was to have 
produced the water through new canals to open a great tract of barren land 
in Rajasthan. The Bikaneer desert has its attraction as a manifestation of 
Arabia on Indian soil; and the famous-camel corps would lose its appeal and 
its purpose in vistas of waving wheat. Nevertheless one day the Indus basin 
must stake its claim on the deserts of northern Rajasthan. 

The latter scheme, that of storing water at Diangadh in Kashmir, has been 
a dream of engineers for many years. Its purpose, however, was to take water 
into territory which is now in Pakistan. Today the fulfilment of this great 
scheme reflects the whole problem of dividing water resources. The construc- 
tion of a storage area at Diangadh could cancel out much of the difficult 
planning now in hand to bring water across Pakistan from the north-west to 
the south-east. Yet if India is to retain her portion of Kashmir, the availability 
of water stored for Pakistan would be subject to the goodwill of Indian en- 
gineers without the prospect of any benefit for India. The World Bank team 
would need the wisdom of a Solomon to achieve agreement on so obvious 
yet improbable an example of co-operation. The importance of Diangadh 
lies in the circumstances by which the pattern of water development in 
Pakistan under the Bank’s advice could be conveniently altered and 


* An acre-foot is an irrigation measurement unit, being the amount of water required 
to cover an acre of land to a depth of one foot. 
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simplified, rather than in any effect on the availability of water under the 
present plan. 


Development of the Sutlej 


OR at least a decade India will place her faith in the development of the 

Sutlej, which in effect means the completion of the great Bhakra—Nangal 
project. The work has undoubtedly captured the imagination of the Indian 
public. Ardent young progressives will describe the night-and-day drive to 
construct the second highest dam in the world and give details of its width 
and height with a light of pride in their eyes. 

The story goes that a former Governor of the Punjab, Sir Louis Dane, 
floating down the Sutlej in 1908, mused on the possibility of holding up the 
water to create a great reservoir. The first project report was prepared as 
early as 1920. For years no progress could be made because the plan involved 
the partial immersion of Bilaspur State’ in an enormous artificial lake, 
and was not unnaturally resisted by the State ruler in spite of the lavish 
compensation offered. Work, however, on the Nangal dam seven miles 
below Bhakra was started in 1945, the greater project at Bhakra having to 
wait until after partition. Nevertheless all the estimates for Bhakra had 
been prepared, and in 1947 the East Punjab Government were able to take 
over a plan on which work actually started when in August 1954 Mr. Nehru 
pressed a button at Nangal in the Himalayan foothills to lift the sluice-gates 
and release the Sutlej waters into a great new canal. The fulfilment of the 
plan should be realized in 1959 when the upper dam at Bhakra will have 
been completed and water sufficient for six million acres of northern India’s 
thirsty soil will be available to pass down the new Bhakra canal. 

The object of the Bhakra—Nangal scheme as a whole is to cover an area in 
the Hissar district with perennial irrigation where hitherto there has been no 
irrigation at all. In addition a tract of country north of Hissar in the Ferozepur 
district and Pepsu, hitherto inadequately served by the Sirhind canal 
system, is to receive reinforcements of water which will greatly improve the 
quality and quantity of the existing crop yield. Although the details of these 
ambitious schemes on Indian soil have no direct bearing on the differences 
between India and Pakistan, some understanding of the scope of Indian 
plans is helpful as indicating the nature of Indian impatience at any suggestion 
of a limitation on getting on with the job. Apart from the prospects of 
irrigation, the generation of 900,000 kilowatts of electrical power is the 
ultimate estimated goal from the two new power stations. 

When Mr. Nehru at Nangal last year initiated the flow of waters for the 
first time into the Bhakra main canal, Pakistan took him severely to task. He 
was accused of infringing the terms of the agreement, under which each side 
was pledged not to take any action that might diminish the supplies available 
to the other so long as they were working in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Bank. The circumstances are that, until the Bhakra dam has been 
completed, the new Bhakra canals will be able to use water only from May to 
September. But once the dam is built it may be assumed that Pakistan will no 
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longer receive a drop of water from the Sutlej, provided that the land in 
India is ready to receive the new water. 

We can now see the pattern of the quarrel. Pakistan accused India of 
starving her of water and violating an international agreement. India re- 
taliated that Pakistan was wasting the interim years and had deliberately 
refrained from developing her own resources in order to appear as a victim of 
alleged Indian sharp practice. For months irrigation officials on both sides 
produced conflicting statistics concerning the amount of water delivered by 
India and received by Pakistan. It was in this field of negotiation that the 
prevarication of juniors defeated the honest intentions of seniors. Some con- 
fusion was imposed by doubts whether with the publication of the World 
Bank recommendations the last word had been said or not. It was noted 
that supplies were not to be diminished “while co-operative work continues 
with the participation of the Bank”. Fortunately the Bank made it clear that 
their good offices were still available, and on December 6, 1954, talks were 
resumed in Washington. Subsequently the Bank officials and engineers 
returned to the sub-continent, and in March and April 1955 were busy once 
again surveying the progress of link canals and all possible schemes for the 
storage of water on Pakistan soil.* The requirements of the Thal project and 
the new barrage at Kotri on the lower Indus were to be studied, together 
with the use of the surplus available after meeting these requirements. 
September 30, 1955, is to be regarded as the date ending the present phase of 
enquiry. 

It will be recalled that an accepted principle was that costs of new works 
should be allocated to the two countries in the proportion in which they 
would derive benefit therefrom. In effect this means that India must accept the 
cost of developing the three western rivers in Pakistan. A brief survey of the 
problem on Pakistan soil will therefore help to assess the Indian commitment. 

By far the most sweeping and effective measures would be a scheme by 
which the Indus water could be brought over to the Jhelum, thereby giving 
Pakistan complete control of very large quantities of water through the ex- 
tension of the existing Jhelum canal system, which dominates so much of 
Pakistan’s West Punjab. Some expensive tunnelling is involved and such a 
development must cost crores of rupees. Yet if the Bank engineers regard it as 
feasible it is fairly certain to be undertaken, Of more immediate urgency is 
to bring more water from the Upper Chenab down to the Ravi. The existing 
Upper Chenab canal finishes its course with much less water than it takes in 
at the head works; since in its flow it feeds many distributaries. Work is now 
in progress to construct a link-feeder canal from Merala to the Ravi out of 
which there will be no withdrawals. Thus the Ravi will receive a great re- 
inforcement of water. ‘The work is expected to be completed by April 1956, 
by which time water will be needed south of the Ravi to replace the diminish- 
ing amounts formerly received from India. One important new work, the 
Beloki-Suleimanki link which joins the Ravi and the Sutlej, has already been 
constructed. 


* The World Bank team is not concerned with offering advice for further projects 
undertaken by India on Indian soil. 
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In the past it seems fairly certain that Pakistan’s hesitancy was due to a 
realization that in order to make good the water she is to lose from the Sutlej 
and at the same time feed various new projects which her own rivers and the 
Sutlej waters would normally have supplied, the work to be undertaken on 
her three western rivers was far more extensive and costly than she had for- 
seen. An example of the kind of elaborate plans which had to be prepared 
is the method of securing water for Lahore in case the Ravi—a river of doubt- 
ful moods—should run dry. Water has to be brought south from the Upper 
Chenab canal and siphoned under the Ravi to feed the Lahore district. Water 


from the Upper Jhelum canal would then be brought down to the Chenab in 
compensation. 


Kashmir the Key 


ITH the assurance that India will meet the cost of the projects to the 

extent to which she will ultimately benefit, and with an understanding 
that the World Bank will offer financial assistance in further developments 
required to increase supplies of water above the normal withdrawals, Pakistan 
should be able to face the future with confidence. 

But there is a qualification to final success unrelated to mathematical cal- 
culations. A reference was made to the exaggerations which surround the 
ownership of Kashmir as an influence in affecting the flow of waters. While 
the physical conditions are of little consequence the psychological factors are 
great. So long as the Kashmir problem remains unsolved, those who have to 
live and work in the neighbourhood inevitably fall under the corroding 
influence of this festering sore in Indo-Pakistan relations. 

The waters of Pakistan’s rivers come from the melting snows which are 
visible to Pakistani peasants in the bracing winter mornings in West Punjab. 
In such circumstances quarrels concerning measurements of water or rights 
of receiving irrigation are exaggerated out of all proportion to their actual 
significance. The greatest contribution which the hard-working team of 
World Bank officials could receive towards the successful outcome of their 
mediation would be a political settlement of the ownership of Kashmir. 
Provided that both India and Pakistan accept the general proposals of the 
World Bank after this, their second attempt to reconcile existing differences, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the Bank would advance some portion 
of the large capital sums required by India to construct the works in Pakistan. 
Out of disharmony we may expect an example of international harmony to 


emerge which will not be without its psychological effect for a quarrelsome 
family of races and nations. 











PACIFIC AMERICA 


A COALITIONIST PRESIDENT 


N any free society, it is clear that policy on any major problem tends to be 

derived from a composition of forces. There is certainly nothing mono- 
lithic about American policy today. American public opinion wants peace 
and moderation. That is the dominant tone. But the country is naturally very 
much divided about how to seek these goals. On specific issues, such as the 
defense of Quemoy and the Matsu islands, public thinking is more than a 
little uncertain. Instinctively a large number of Americans feel the best thing 
would be to clear out of so exposed a position. But they know the problem is 
not so simple as that. They are impressed by the military men who say that a 
stand must be taken against Communist China’s aggressive drives sometime, 
and perhaps the sooner the better. 

Yet what might be called the moderate, middle-of-the-road, peace party 
in the United States is in the ascendant by a very large degree. Still in 
Congress, holding many of the top positions in what is now the Republican 
minority, are several Republicans who have long been sympathetic to the 
Chinese Nationalists. They have no faith in the possibility of successful 
agreement with the Chinese Communists. Some of them, in accord with some 
American military leaders, believe the United States should lose no time in 
responding to Peking’s military build-up both in North Korea and opposite 
Formosa. They feel that with the use of air and naval power the United 
States could destroy Communist China’s military capabilities. They think 
Peking will make an overt challenge. They profess to believe that the Soviet 
Union would not intervene seriously. 

Such views are held by a mere minority, even if some of its members are 
high-placed. They are definitely over-ruled by the President, by cooler- 
headed leaders in Congress, and by the overwhelming preponderance of 
public opinion. These minority spokesmen, like Senator William F. Know- 
land of California, make President Eisenhower’s relations with the Republican 
Party sometimes difficult and anomalous. But more and more the President 
is representing a coalition rather than a party. The whole position was 
vividly illustrated in the press conference Mr. Eisenhower held on April 27. 

The institution of the presidential press conference, which has been much 
described, nevertheless remains an almost incredible mechanism of com- 
munication. On April 27, facing hundreds of correspondents prepared with 
urgent and difficult questions, the President was able and willing to define 
his policies off-hand and extemporaneously on a dozen or more delicate 
matters. He was, in the words of one correspondent, “‘eager, friendly, 
effortless, and natural’. “He illustrated”, wrote this correspondent, “why 
President Eisenhower’s political position is unassailable in America today.” 

An oversea reader interested in the techniques of government and of 
public relations would find the transcript of any of these press conferences a 
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matter of considerable interest. Mr. Eisenhower is not a trained lawyer or 
pedant. He uses “verbal English”, composing as he goes, which means that 
many repetitions and ungrammatical sentence constructions slip into his 
answers. But these answers are immensely revealing of the man. Thus, at the 
most recent conference, he was asked (by an ungrammatical correspondent) : 
“ Mr. President, the broad picture, do you see any signs, any tangible signs, 
of a general abatement of tension about East and West, and if so could you 
enumerate them?” 


To this the President replied : 


George Patton used to say that no man is a soldier unless he has a sixth sense, 
and then he would describe that sixth sense. And it was (I must say for him it 
seemed to work), it was suddenly to make your own decisions, and throw all of 
the G-2 people out of the window. Now, I will confess I have the feeling that 
things are on the upswing. But I can take every single favorable point and balance 
it by something that doesn’t look too favorable. But I do believe this: More of 
the world is beginning finally to have confidence that the United States is not 
trying to establish a new form of colonialism, and doing it through purchases, 
money, and economic penetration. I believe they are beginning to understand the 
United States is genuinely devoted to peace; that we are a peaceful people who 
want full opportunity to develop ourselves. And that in going along they are 
beginning to see that our efforts to help others have had not only our own en- 
lightened self-interest as an inspiration, but also the knowledge that others must 
advance if we are to continue to do so. 

Now this you see coming out in a number of ways. Suddenly Russia says: 
“We will—we are ready to conclude this Austrian treaty now.” Or, the tension 
seems to die down in some other areas. But, at the same time, you will see a 
build-up of airplanes around the Formosa area, on the Chinese mainland. You 
will see your trouble in South Vietnam. So, as you sit there and live with these 
things you have a very difficult time proving anything either way. But, I do say, 
I still have my feelings. 


This answer is rather typical of the way in which President Eisenhower 
will think out loud at his press conferences. His other answers at the April 27 
session were somewhat more specific, but still very definitely thinking out 
loud. He clarified the position regarding negotiations with Communist 
China. He described his personal correspondence with Marshal Zhukov. He 
outlined his Administration’s position on the Bricker Amendment, which 
would weaken executive powers derived under treaties. He discussed the 
national economic outlook. He expressed dissatisfaction with operation of 
the Refugee Relief Act. He spoke at some length of the distribution of the 
Salk polio vaccine. He defined policy on new minimum wage legislation, and 
on restrictions on military information. 

All this is done in response to unrehearsed, unannounced questions, with- 
out hesitation and without holding back. There is certainly a large element 
of naiveté in the President’s extemporized answers. It is not crisp, epigram- 
matic debater’s language. It is not parliamentary, and it rarely reflects the 
heat of conflict. But it is immensely revelatory of President Eisenhower him- 
self and of the viewpoint he maintains at the head of his Administration. 
That position is closely in conformity with what appears to be the dominant 
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national public opinion. Hence it is immensely popular with the people, and 
it leaves President Eisenhower in a strong political and personal position. 


The Military Style 

EHIND this attitude of reflective reasonableness and moderation, 

President Eisenhower permits his associates a wide degree of divergence. 
Conducting his Administration like a true military man, he delegates great 
responsibility to department heads and associates. He gives them his fullest 
trust and confidence, although when a final decision has to be taken by him- 
self he will reach a conclusion which is his own, not necessarily accepting the 
recommendation of his subordinate. Thus rather often a department head 
may do something which the President does not ultimately support, or 
which is in conflict with the position of some other responsible executive. 
These conflicts are not nearly so great as they were under President Roose- 
velt, where an unceasing civil war went on between important subordinates. 
Nor does President Eisenhower hold his subordinates so rigidly accountable 
as President Roosevelt did. 

The Eisenhower system has resulted in an extraordinarily high degree of 
continuity in the Cabinet. Not in recent political history, at least, have there 
been fewer departures from Cabinet posts. Only one Eisenhower Cabinet 
member has resigned thus far and there is no sign of any other’s going. In- 
deed, there is every likelihood that all of them will serve the entire Eisen- 
hower four-year term. In a similar four-year period, President Truman had 
four Secretaries of State, four Secretaries of Defense, two Secretaries of the 
Interior, two Attorneys General, two Secretaries of Agriculture, two 
Secretaries of Labor, three Secretaries of Commerce, two Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and two Postmasters General. There were nine Cabinet posts : ten 
persons have held them under Eisenhower this far, and twenty-four held 
them in a four-year Truman period, excluding those Mr. Truman inherited 
briefly from President Roosevelt. Continuity may be a mixed blessing, but 
it shows a remarkable stability and loyalty both by and to the President. 

A major source of this continuity, of course, is the responsibility and 
latitude President Eisenhower gives his subordinates. Despite a number of 
conflicts and lapses, there is no doubt the system has worked well on balance. 
In a broader sense, the President’s policy may perhaps be described as weak 
and unauthoritative. It is possible for Democrats to quip: “If only Eisen- 
hower were President.” This is the inevitable vulnerability of a moderate and 
mid-road policy. But moderation can also be strength. Consolidation and 
compromise can be positive and dynamic virtues. There is certainly more 
strength in the President’s moderation toward Communist China than there 
is in Senator Knowland’s belligerence. 

Thus it comes about that while American policy toward Asia is today 
unclear in the sense of positive action, it is plainly dedicated to peaceful 
adjustment. How the President could have gone much farther in the way of 
precise definition is hard to say with conviction. While it would have been 
eminently desirable to define clear-cut policy on Quemoy and the Matsus, this 
is easier said than done. To force the Chinese Nationalists to hand the islands 
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over to the Communists, without return in the form of a cease-fire agree- 
ment or an inter-allied guarantee of Formosa and the Pescadores, is open 
to some criticism. Even the act of forcing Chiang Kai-shek to withdraw from 
the coastal islands is a matter of considerable difficulty. Rarely does one nation 
force such a distasteful policy upon another. The effects on the stability and 
morale of the Nationalist forces on Formosa would obviously be very severe. 

Many diplomatic observers believe that more has been going on behind 
the scenes in East-West diplomacy than is now generally known. There is 
almost no other explanation of the shifts in American policy which have 
taken place in the last fortnight in April. As recently as April 17, Secretary 
Dulles emerged from a conference with President Eisenhower to refer to the 
“grave implications” of events in the Far East, quoting the President as say- 
ing the peace is “now in grave jeopardy”. 

Nine days later, Mr. Dulles described himself as in “a mood of some 
encouragement”. He issued a formal statement headed “hopeful develop- 
ments”. He announced that the United States would be willing to negotiate 
directly, and alone, with Communist China. On the following day, President 
Eisenhower described events as “on the upswing” and referred hopefully to 
his letter-writing adventures with his comrade-in-arms, Marshal Zhukov. 

What had happened to change the atmosphere ? There were some extern- 
ally known events: the Soviet support of the Austrian Treaty; the Bandung 
Conference; the amiable expressions of Chou En-lai. But these seem hardly 
enough to justify so sweeping a change. And this has fed the speculation that 
negotiations behind the scenes relating, probably, to a cease-fire in the 
Formosa Strait have been more encouraging than is generally known. It may 
also be, of course, that American defense capability in terms of retaliatory 
power has taken a long step forward. Or there may be any number of other 
explanations. Or there may be no explanation at all : the component of forces 
which produce American policy may have taken a turn toward optimism 
under the influence of the slightest of trends. It is hardly likely that Mr. 
Dulles’s facetious statement when asked for an explanation is really the story : 
“perhaps it is because I have been away”. 

Of all the related elements, the Bandung Conference had the most powerful 
influence on American thinking. We discovered unexpectedly that many 
eloquent and influential voices were prepared to speak up in Asia against 
Communism and in our defense. We found that Prime Minister Nehru did 
not dominate Asian thinking. We discovered that the Asians and Africans, 
left to themselves, came up with attitudes and policies very comfortably in 
conformity with our own. This experience may have a very salutary effect on 
the future. Meantime, the Administration is going forward with its plans for 
Asian economic aid, and while Congress may prune the estimates somewhat, 
it is likely to leave a substantial residue. 


New Congress at Work 


N a scarcely less important area of domestic and foreign policy—the 
Reciprocal Trade Bill—the President won a significant victory by getting 
the all-but unanimous support of the powerful Senate Finance Committec. 
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Thus far, the Bill has not been amended half so grievously as was feared. 
This is a major accomplishment, because the protectionist interests seeking 
to change the Bill are very potent. New escape clauses have been devised and 
inserted into the already well-ventilated framework of the Reciprocal Trade 
Bill. But these are permissive, and in the hands of an Administration dedi- 
cated to trade they need not be used. It is too early to proclaim victory, but 
at this writing the chances for a decent Trade Bill, opening further the 
American market to the flow of world commerce, are more than even. 

It is again too early to assess the record of the present Congress, but the 
record is hopeful. Predictions that the President would fare better with a 
Democratic majority than he did last year with a Republican one have been 
upheld on balance, although there is not very much difference on most 
domestic issues. The big support he has had from Senator George, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has been of utmost importance. 
In this respect, coalition government is working admirably. 

Where all this leaves the Republican Party, and its hopes for re-electing 
a President and regaining a Congressional majority in November, 1956, is 
highly speculative. If President Eisenhower is not willing to run for re- 
election, there is no visible likelihood that the Republicans can win. No 
other Republican is in sight who could possibly defeat an able Democratic 
candidate, as things now stand. There are now many strong middle-ground 
Republicans. Most of them are on the party’s extreme right wing. The alter- 
native of Vice-President Nixon, on the one hand, or Senator Knowland on 
the other, is attractive to few. There are other familiar figures: Harold 
Stassen, for instance, who holds high office in the Administration but does not 
carry anything comparable to the Eisenhower glamour, and besides has been 
with his pitcher to the presidential nomination well many times before. The 
absence of a prepossessing alternative explains why the Republicans, includ- 
ing many who have co-operated very poorly with the President, will be 
putting enormous pressure on him to run again. 

There seem many reasons to believe that Mr. Eisenhower, and still more 
Mrs. Eisenhower, would infinitely prefer retirement to their Gettysburg 
farm. Some keen Washington observers feel the President is actually prepar- 
ing to stand down next year. But the vast majority are sure he will have to 
run again, whether he wishes or not. 

On the Democratic side, Adlai Stevenson is still the most likely prospect, 
although he obviously views another race with Mr. Eisenhower with little 
relish. Were the President to retire, Mr. Stevenson would leap into the lists 
with the greatest zest. So would Governor Averill Harriman of New York, 
and a good half-dozen other young and vigorous Democratic Senators and 
Governors. 

Even if Mr. Eisenhower runs again, and is nominated, the chances of a 
Republican Congress are slim. The present Democratic majorities are doing 
fairly well in legislative affairs, and all the accumulated discontents against 
the Republicans are likely to fall at the door of Congressional candidates, 
instead of the President. Locally, the Democratic Party is strong. 

Meantime, the American economy has made what is now recognized to be 
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a definitive recovery from the 1954 slump, and is pressing hard against 195 3’s 
record figures. Plenty of economic problems lie ahead, notably the provision 
of new employment for the 750,000 new people entering the labor market 
each year, plus the many others who will lose their jobs owing to rapidly 
advancing mechanization. However, business leaders are moving into this 
new situation with enthusiasm. They believe needs and purchasing power in 
the American market will remain high. They see no reason for despair. And 
there is increasing conviction that no Administration, whether Republican 
or Democratic, can drop the responsibility of the social and economic 
advances pioneered in the ’thirties. It is perfectly clear that no Administration 
could stay in office which did not do its part in satisfying the reasonable 
needs of the American people. The private economy, the state governments, 
cannot do all that is needed to meet these needs. Highways ... schools... 
housing . . . provision for old age and unemployment . . . these are only a few 
of the vast problems which will need to be worked out positively and dynami- 
cally. Democrats hope they can come up with answers, and thereby defeat the 
Republican Administration. But they are not sanguine that they can defeat 
President Eisenhower. 

There will be increasingly hot political warfare in the next year and a half. 
But unity on foreign policy between the Administration and the most 
responsible Democrats, like Senator George, is certain to continue. And if 
the United States maintains late April’s mood of careful optimism, of 
moderation, of open-minded dedication to negotiations for peace, we may 
see some islands of stability in a still turbulent world. 


United States of America, 
May 1955. 

















LAW OF THE SHALLOW SEAS 


TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


VERYONE has heard of the three-mile limit. It is a term so precise that 

it suggests an unmistakable frontier, a boundary between the desert and 
the sown, between home and abroad. It carries with it the flavour of whisky 
galore, of revenue cutters, escapes, and hot pursuit, and a vague sense of a 
comforting margin of protection to the land. If you stand on a beach and 
look to seaward you cannot see beyond it; it is your horizon and encircling 
world. What lies between you and the horizon and what lies beyond? The 
answer comes in words of old tradition and romance : territorial waters and 
the high seas. But below them, long unmeasured and unknown, lies the 
continental shelf, a new term in international law but with some of the magic 
of the settled order it has so rudely disturbed. 

Territorial waters are the inland waters of a state and the belt of sea lying 
off its coasts between the foreshore and a conventional line. This belt of sea 
is sometimes called the marginal sea or the maritime belt, but here we will 
give it its best known if less exact name of territorial waters. 

The origin of the three-mile limit is disputed. The range of cannon-shot, 
the limit of vision from the shore, the area of effective naval control, have all 
been put forward as a means of delimiting territorial waters. Cannon-protected 
zones up to a breadth of three nautical miles from the shore were claimed by 
France and Holland in the seventeenth century, while the Scandinavian 
countries claimed neutral rights in time of war in continuous belts of sea of 
varying width from their coasts. Again, for the exclusion of foreign vessels 
from inshore fisheries and for the enforcement of customs and health regula- 
tions, jurisdiction or even dominion over wide belts of sea has been and is 
habitually claimed. For example, the territorial waters of Iceland were ac- 
corded a breadth in the late seventeenth century of as much as 8 leagues ;* 
in 1682 it was reduced to 4 leagues, at which it remained until 1836, when it 
was finally fixed at 1 league or 4 nautical miles; and many countries claim 
some jurisdiction over persons and vessels outside territorial waters up to a 
distance of 12 miles or 20 kilometres from the shore or even beyond. 

But from the mid-nineteenth century a distinction came generally to be 
made between territorial waters and what is called the contiguous zone. This 
is a misnomer, for it is a name not so much for a determinate area of the high 
seas as for the place where the coastal state can exercise a limited jurisdiction 
over persons and vessels while still outside territorial waters, if they have 
broken or are suspected of breaking the customs, revenue or health regula- 
tions of the coastal state, and for the protection of fisheries. 

* Traditionally a marine league was equal to 4 nautical miles. A nautical mile is 
equivalent to one minute of latitude which varies with the curvature of the earth from 


6,046 feet at the equator to 6,108 feet at the poles. A standard nautical mile is 6,080 feet or 
approximately 10 cables. 
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At the present time the majority of countries with seaboards claim widths 
between 3 and 6 miles for their territorial waters and up to 12 miles or 
20 kilometres for the contiguous zone: the Commonwealth countries and 
the United States of America claim 3 nautical miles for territorial waters, as 
also do Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, China and Japan; 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland and Finland adhere to the old marine league of 
4 nautical miles; Portugal, Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon and 
Persia claim 6 miles, along with Colombia and Cuba; Egypt, the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria and Rumania claim 12 miles, while certain Latin-American countries 
claim as territorial waters all the sea above the continental shelf, and El 
Salvador and other Latin-American countries make the extreme demand for 
200 miles. 

The base line from which the breadth of territorial waters is measured in 
the general practice of states is the low-water line along the coast, special 
rules being applicable to islands, bays and estuaries. But where the coast is 
deeply and frequently indented by inlets of the sea or is studded with numer- 
ous off-lying rocks and islands, so that these special rules would be difficult 
or impossible to use, baselines may be constructed between appropriate 
points along the coast from which the breadth of territorial waters may be 
measured. This is in effect the rule laid down by the International Court of 
Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case. 

The Norwegian coast is not only deeply indented by the sea but is bordered 
by an archipelago known as the Skjaergaard. In such a case, said the Court,* 
“the line of low-water mark can no longer be put forward as a rule requiring 
the coast line to be followed in all its sinuosities; nor can one speak of 
exceptions when contemplating so rugged a coast in detail. Such a coast, 
viewed as a whole, calls for a different method. . . . This method consists in 
selecting appropriate points on the low-water mark and drawing straight 
lines between them.” The low-water mark indicated here may be that of 
headlands or outlying islands, though a Committee of Experts, appointed 
by the International Law Commission,} made, after a meeting in The Hague 
in April 1953, certain suggestions which if adopted would have a limiting 
effect on the rule stated by the International Court. These suggestions were 
that no straight base-line should be more than 10 miles in length and that 
straight base-lines drawn between headlands or outlying rocks or islands 
should remain within 5 miles of the mainland and should not in any case be 
drawn between rocks or shoals showing only at low water. The judgment of 
the Court in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case did not escape criticism from 
those who thought that it had stated the “straight base-line” rule in terms 
more general than the facts of the case before it required, and that the judg- 
ment might result in an extension of the “straight base-line” method to 
coasts} where it was less justified than in the case of Norway. The suggestions 
of the Committee of Experts are an effort to confine the rule to coasts having 

* 1.C.J. Reports [1951], pp. 129, 130. 


t A permanent body established by the United Nations to further the codification and 
development of international law. 


$ For example, Iceland has drawn a “straight base-line” across Faxa Flor. 
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the characteristic features of Norway, and to limit the power to extend 
territorial waters. 

Territorial waters and the sea-bed and subsoil beneath them are part of the 
territory of the coastal state. Subject to the right of innocent passage of foreign 
vessels* through its territorial waters, the coastal state may reserve to itself 
or its nationals the exploitation of the natural resources of those waters and 
of the sea-bed and subsoil beneath them; a fortiori it may restrict or regulate 
the activities of foreigners, or of foreign vessels not on passage; in its terri- 
torial waters. Innocent passage means navigation through territorial waters 
to or from a coastal port or without touching the coast, which has not any 
purpose prejudicial to the security, public policy, or fiscal interest of the 
coastal state; passage includes stopping and anchoring, where the safety of 
the vessels requires it. In short, territorial waters are in strict law like the 
Queen’s highway, available only for passing and repassing. 


A New Element 


if is against this background of law and practice that the continental shelf 
has emerged like a new element. 

The land masses of the earth rise like vast plateaux from the ocean bed, 
but with few exceptions the rim of the plateau lies below the surface of the 
sea. This plateau rim is the continental shelf or continental platform. The 
edge of the rim is defined geologically as the point at which there is the first 
substantial fall off to the ocean depths; the depth at this point varies off 
different coasts from 50 to 200 fathoms, but off the Atlantic shores of Europe 
and North America the 100-fathom or 200-metre line marks for the most 
part the first substantial fall off. 

The natural resources of the continental shelf and of the waters above 
it are vast: coal seams and oil pools in the subsoil; on the sea-bed oysters 
and sponges, sands yielding radioactive minerals, and seaweeds which may 
yet become one of the world’s staple food sources; in the waters above, 
innumerable fish, which congregate over the continental shelves, and 
plankton still to be exploited. 

The waters over the continental shelf, outside the territorial waters of 
coastal states, are part of the high seas. The high seas are common to all, to 
come and go, and take their products; freedom of navigation over the high 
seas and freedom to fish in them have been long established and no part of 
the high seas can be occupied by any state to the exclusion of others. How 
far does the same principle govern the continental shelf? Is it common to all 
to explore it and win its products or can it be appropriated by any state to the 
exclusion of others ? 

These questions were hardly ever asked before 1945, for it was not sup- 
posed possible to reach the sea-bed or subsoil of the shelf beyond shallow 
water. Even now oil drillings have not been achieved at greater depths than 
10 fathoms and this in calm waters, while diving for pearl shell and oysters 


* Other than war vessels. 
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is not practicable beyond 4o fathoms. But it is not without interest to record 
the first appearance of the continental shelf as an international factor. 

A Russian note communicated to other Powers during the First World 
War laid claim to certain Arctic islands as being continuations of the con- 
tinental land-mass of Siberia, but it is doubtful whether this claim was pre- 
dicated on the basis of the continental shelf as we now understand it—though 
Argentina and Chile have recently used the existence of the continental shelf 
between the southern tip of South America and the Antarctic continent as a 
ground of support for their claims to Antarctic territory. The first clear refer- 
ence to the continental shelf as an area of international concern is to be found 
in the report of a special committee appointed by the League of Nations in 
1925 to study the problem of fisheries conservation. The committee pointed 
out that the great concentrations of fish are to be found over the continental 
shelf in various parts of the world, and suggested that international agree- 
ments for the conservation of fisheries should be therefore related to the 
continental shelf in the region concerned. 

Again in 1936 a Japanese threat to engage in the copious salmon fishing 
off Alaska provoked the introduction of two Bills in the United States Con- 
gress, which sought to reserve Alaskan fisheries to United States nationals. 
Both Bills were abortive but the Copeland Bill was prophetic. It would have 
declared the shallow bed of the Bering Sea a submerged margin of the 
American continent. It recited the need to protect “the mineral deposits, 
fisheries and animal life” in this submerged margin, and it purported to 
extend the jurisdiction of the United States to “all the waters and submerged 
land, adjacent to the coast of Alaska . . . and lying within the limits of the 
continental shelf, the edge of such shelf having a depth of water of 100 fathoms 
more of less”. 

The right of the coastal state to exploit the resources of the sea-bed outside 
the limit of territorial waters was also not unknown. The getting of edible 
oysters, pearl shell, béche-de-mer or sea-cucumber, and sponges—the so- 
called sedentary fisheries—has been long recognized as an exclusive right of 
the coastal state in certain parts of the sea. “Who can doubt”, said Vattel, 
“that the pearl fisheries of Bahrein and Ceylon may be lawful objects of 
ownership” ; and the Pearl Fisheries Ordinance 1925 of Ceylon declared that 
the pearl banks were a “determinate area between the three fathom and one 
hundred fathom line”, a limit well outside territorial waters. In this case 
there had been a form of occupation for centuries of a part of the sea-bed 
rich in pearl shells but situated outside territorial waters; but, according to 
a statement made in the House of Commons in 1933, “the claim to sovereignty 
is limited in extent to the area of the banks, and does not affect the rights of 
navigation, or of ordinary fishing, in the waters above the banks”. This 
long-established right was reaffirmed with qualifications by the International 
Law Commission, which recommended in 1951 that a coastal state should be 
entitled to regulate sedentary fisheries “in areas of the high seas contiguous 
to its territorial waters, where such fisheries have long been maintained and 
conducted by nationals of the state, provided that non-nationals are per- 
mitted to participate in the fishing activities on an equal footing with nationals. 
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Such regulation will not affect the general status of the areas as high seas.” 
The qualification lies in the requirement that aliens be admitted to exploit 
sedentary fisheries upon an equal footing with nationals of the coastal stat: 

Submarine coal workings by shafts run out through the subsoil from the 
land may also, it seems, be extended beyond the limit of territorial waters. 
The Cornwall Submarine Mines Act, 1858, based upon an arbitral award by 
Mr. Justice Patteson upon an issue between the Crown and the Duchy of 
Cornwall, declared that minerals under the open sea and not forming part 
of the Duchy of Cornwall were “‘part of the soil and territorial possessions of 
the Crown”; but it is not clear whether any claim was made by this Act to 
mineral deposits lying beyond the limit of territorial waters. 

But Sir Cecil Hurst* pointed to three cogent reasons why these special 
rights to exploit sedentary fisheries could not be made the basis of claims 
over the continental shelf at large: first, sedentary fisheries.occupy relatively 
minute portions of the sea-bed while the areas of the continental shelf are 
vast and largely unexplored; secondly, the continental shelf is the seat of a 
gteat variety of natural resources, which call for different methods of ex- 
ploitation and cannot therefore be subjected to one single rule; and thirdly, 
some of the most important resources of the shelf cannot be got without 
installations which may interfere with the status of the waters above the shelf 
as high seas, that is to say, the freedom of navigation and fishery in the high 
seas may be prejudiced. 

The state of law and practice in 1945 may perhaps then be summarized as 
follows: the sea-bed and subsoil of the continental shelf outside territorial 
waters were in no case appropriated to a coastal state nor were they thought 
to be capable of occupation, with the relatively insignificant exceptions of 
those areas where sedentary fisheries or mining were carried on by old 
custom. Further, the waters above the continental shelf were held to form 
an undisputed part of the high seas, where freedom of navigation and 
fisheries for all obtained. 


The Post-War Claims 


= September 1945 the President of the United States made two proclama- 
tions, one on the conservation of fisheries and the other on the continental 
shelf. The proclamation on the continental shelf contained three substantive 
clauses : first, the United States “regards the natural resources of the subsoil 
and sea-bed of the continental shelf beneath the high seas but contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States as appertaining to the United States, subject 
to its jurisdiction and control”; secondly, “in cases where the continental 
shelf extends to the shores of another state, or is shared with an adjacent 
state, the boundary shall be determined by the United States and the state 
concerned in conformity with equitable principles”; thirdly, “the character 
as high seas of the waters of the continental shelf and the right to their free 
* The Collected Papers of Sir Cecil Hurst (1950), p. $1. 


+ See generally Professor C. H. M. Waldock, “The Legal Basis of Claims to the Con- 
tinental Shelf” [36 Transactions of the Grotius Society (1951), pp. 115-48]. 
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and unimpeded navigation are in no way thus affected”. It will be noticed 
that the claim here made relates not to the continental shelf but to its natural 
resources; that there is no assertion of sovereignty in express terms; and that 
the freedom of the seas above the continental shelf is affirmed. 

The main doubt is whether the United States made in the proclamation 
an assertion of ownership of the natural resources of the shelf adjacent to its 
coasts, or of some more limited rights. The word “appertaining” is elusive, 
while jurisdiction and control suggest exclusive authority. Lord Radcliffe, 
sitting as arbitrator of a dispute relating to oil in the sea-bed off Qatar in the 
Persian Gulf, asked whether there could be any real distinction between 
formally saying “It is annexed” and saying “It is declared to beappurtenant”, 
or “to belong to a state”, implying that in his opinion no such distinction 
could be made. The better opinion appears to be that the United States 
proclamation was an act of appropriation of the natural resources of the shelf 
immediately adjacent to its coasts. 

In the next six years there came a spate of decrees, proclamations and other 
legal declarations concerning the continental shelf; and it will be convenient 
to arrange them in groups* according to their tenor, ranging as they do 
from claims to the natural resources of the shelf to the wildest assertions of 
sovereignty over vast areas of sea and sea-bed. 

In the first group are those maritime countries which have followed the 
United States in claiming jurisdiction and control over the natural resources, 
or in some cases the mineral resources, of the sea-bed and subsoil of the 
continental shelf contiguous to their shores : Guatemala and the Philippines, 
acting by legislative decrees in 1949. Second come those countries which 
claim rights of ownership over the whole sea-bed and subsoil of the con- 
tinental shelf, but make no special claims in respect of the waters above the 
shelf, sometimes called the epicontinental sea. Countries of the Common- 
wealth are prominent in this group: thus “alteration of boundaries” Orders 
in Council have been made in respect of the Bahamas, British Honduras, the 
Falkland Islands, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago. The Bahamas (Altera- 
tion of Boundaries) Order reads : 

1. The boundaries of the Colony of the Bahamas are hereby extended to 
include the area of the continental shelf, which lies beneath the seas contiguous 
to the coasts of the colony, including its dependencies. 2. Nothing in this Order 
shall be deemed to affect the character as high seas of any waters above the con- 
tinental shelf and outside the limits of territorial waters. 


The Falkland Islands Order is more precise and defines the new boundaries 
by lines, which are established by bearing-and-distance method from the 
coast and follow generally the continental shelf around the islands. The case 
of Trinidad is of particular interest, since the sea-bed of the Gulf of Paria 
was divided by agreement in 1942 between the United Kingdom and Vene- 
zuela, though at that time the notion of the continental shelf was not in use. 
Trinidad’s share in the oil-bearing areas under the Gulf of Paria was estab- 
lished by the Submarine Areas of the Gulf of Paria (Annexation) Order 1942. 


* As suggested by L. F. E. Goldie, “Australia’s Continental Shelf” [International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly, October 1954, p. 535). 
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Australia, by two proclamations by the Governor General exercising the 
Royal Prerogative, declared in September 1953 (1) sovereign rights over the 
sea-bed and subsoil of the continental shelf contiguous to the coasts of 
Australia or of territories under its authority, other than trust territories; 
and (2) the right to exercise similar rights in respect of the territory of New 
Guinea, as a trust territory of which Australia is the administering authority. 
In both cases the rights are declared to be for the purpose of the exploration 
and exploitation of the natural resources of the sea-bed and subsoil, and 
both proclamations declare that nothing in them affects the status as high 
seas of waters outside territorial limits or the status of the sea-bed and sub- 
soil underlying territorial waters. 

A declaration by the Governor General of Pakistan in March 1950 stated 
that “The sea-bed along the coasts of Pakistan extending to the one hundred 
fathom contour into the open sea should . . . be included in the territories of 
Pakistan.” 

In the course of June 1949 each of the Arab States* under United Kingdom 
protection in the Persian Gulf issued a “Proclamation with respect to the 
sea-bed and subsoil of the high seas of the Persian Gulf.” These proclamations 
are almost identical and follow very closely the terms and language of the 
United States proclamation, save that the sea-bed and subsoil, and not merely 
their natural resources, are declared to “appertain” to the coastal state. Since 
the whole of the Persian Gulf has the character of a shelf, it seems that 
agreement between the littoral states would be necessary to delimit exactly 
their respective boundaries on the sea-bed of the Gulf, but no agreement 
appears yet to have been reached. 

Other countries claiming sovereignty over the continental shelf are Brazil, 
Honduras and Nicaragua, though the last-named sets a limit to its “national 
territory” at the 200-metre depth line. 

In the third group are certain American countries, which claim sovereignty 
over the epicontinentai sea as well as over the continental shelf beneath, 
namely, Argentina, Cuba, Mexico and Panama, though Mexico sets the limit 
of the continental shelf at the 200-metre depth line. 

Finally come those countries which make the same claims of sovereignty 
as the preceding group but purport to extend it to an excessive and arbitrary 
distance, in the case of Peru and El Salvador, 200 miles from the coast. The 
claims of countries in the third and fourth groups have been the subject of 
diplomatic protests, and the United States and United Kingdom have in 
particular protested against the purported extension of territorial waters to 
a distance of 200 miles from the coast, which brought about the Onassis 
clash with Peru. ; 

Nothing has been said in this article about the air space over national 
territory because it is in every sense remote from the continental shelf, but 
it is worth noting that those countries which have asserted their sovereignty 
over the epicontinental sea have also claimed the air space above it as terri- 
torial air. Though not one of these Nicaragua has prudently laid claim to the 

* Bahrein, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Dubai, Shayah, Umm al Qaiwain, Ajman, 
Ras el Khaima. ‘ 
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stratosphere above Nicaragua and its territorial waters, thus being appar- 
ently the first country to take legal cognizance of and stake a claim to what 
may be called the “high air”. It may be that the approaching age of rocket 
travel and satellite vehicles may call for the establishment of rules for the 
upper atmosphere above what is at present navigable territorial air and 
even for outer space. The principle that a state has sovereignty over the 
space above it usque ad coelum is no more applicable for space travel than the 
principle of mare clausum in its own sphere. 


Questions to be Answered 


mae rapid development of state practice over the continental shelf since 
1945, of which a bare outline has been given here, is only the beginning 
of what will no doubt be a long and complicated story. But this development 
already poses a number of questions to which it may be worth while to offer 
brief and tentative answers. 

In the first place, can any rules of international law relating to the con- 
tinental shelf be said to be yet established ? The late Lord Asquith of Bishop- 
stone, siting as arbitrator in a dispute between the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and 
Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast) Ltd., said that the continental shelf 
doctrine “cannot yet claim the hard lineaments or the definitive status of an 
established rule of international law’’. But this conclusion was not essential 
to the decision of the dispute, which turned on the intentions of the sheikh 
and the British company in concluding an oil concession agreement in 1939; 
it was plain that the 1939 agreement could not, at least without express lan- 
guage to that effect, import a reference to the continental shelf as an object 
of concessionary grant. Lord Asquith’s opinion was therefore obiter dictum, 
and there is some reason for believing that since the date of his award 
opinion and practice have moved towards the recognition in principle of the 
sovereignty of the coastal state over the continental shelf contiguous to its 
shores, though much of the detailed application of the principle remains to 
be worked out or is in dispute. The International Law Commission, in the 
draft articles of a code on the continental shelf, adopted by it in July 1953, 
approved Article 2 in the following terms : “The coastal state exercises over 
the continental shelf sovereign rights for the purpose of exploring and ex- 
ploiting its natural resources.” It added in its report that the exercise of these 
sovereign rights by the coastal state was independent of occupation of the 
sea-bed, either notionally or in fact, and of any proclamation or other formal 
assertion of its rights. The recognition of the principle seems also to follow 
from the fact that the claims by countries in the first two groups described 
above have been largely acquiesced in without protest by other countries. 

Secondly, it may be asked how the rights so far recognized may be exercised. 
It is to be noted that the claims of right in the first two groups described 
above are confined to the continental shelf or even to its natural resources. 
They do not include any claims to exercise any rights in the epicontinental 
waters beyond those already sanctioned by international law. Further, the 
International Law Commission recognizes the principle of sovereignty only 
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in so far as it is exercised for the purpose of exploring the continental shelf 
and exploiting its natural resources; there are similar limitations in the 
United States and Australian proclamations. Taking the rule so far estab- 
lished to be that the coastal state may, for the purpose of exploring and 
exploiting the natural resources, exercise sovereign rights over that part of 
the continental shelf which is contiguous to its shores, the International Law 
Commission has proposed an Article 6 of the code in the following words: 


1. The exploration of the continental shelf and the exploitation of its natural 
resources must not result in any unjustifiable interference with navigation, fishing, 
or fish production. 2. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 1 and 5 of this 
Article, the coastal state is entitled to construct and maintain on the continental 
shelf installations necessary for the exploration and exploitation of its natural 
resources and to establish safety zones at a reasonable distance around such 
installations and to take in those zones measures necessary for their protection. 
3. Such installations, though under the jurisdiction of the coastal state, do not 
possess the status of islands. They have no territorial sea of their own and their 
presence does not affect the delimitation of the territorial sea of the coastal 
state... . 5. Neither the installations themselves nor the safety zones around 
them may be established in narrow channels or on recognized sea lanes essential 
to international navigation. 


Apart from the first paragraph, which states part of the rule so far estab- 
lished, this article is speaking de /ege ferenda, of what the rules ought to be for 
the construction and use of installations on the sea-bed. This is a case for 
detailed working out of the main principle. 

The purpose and function of a rule of law for the continental shelf are to 
prevent the waste and friction which unregulated competition to get its 
resources would bring about. The rule, which may be said to be so far estab- 
lished by authority and the practice of states, can perhaps be stated as follows : 
A coastal state has a limited sovereignty over the sea-bed and subsoil of the 
continental shelf contiguous to its shores. This sovereign right can be exer- 
cised only for the exploitation of the natural resources of the shelf, and its 
exercise must not prejudice the rights of users of the waters above the shelf, 
that is, of navigation, of fishing, and to the conservation of fish. It follows 
that the claims of countries to treat the epicontinental sea as part of their 
territorial waters, whether this claim is confined to the waters of the shelf or 
is extended beyond that limit, cannot be supported either on the ground that 
it is necessary to the exercise of rights over the shelf or on the ground that 
the legal principle—effective occupation or contiguity—underlying the rights 
of sovereignty over the shelf is also applicable to the waters above it. It 
might have been arguable that the rule as to sovereign rights over the shelf, 
as stated, is even in this limited form too wide; and it might have been said 
that sovereignty over any part of the sea-bed or subsoil rich in natural 
resources should depend, like the right to sedentary fisheries, ultimately upon 
occupation in some form. But it is too late, for any such requirement has 
been discarded both in state practice since 1945 and by such an authoritative 
body as the International Law Commission. 
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DEFENCE AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


HE Government’s annual White Paper on Defence, which was issued on 

February 17, contained little that could not have been inferred from 
previous pronouncements on the subject, and its chief immediate effect 
was to precipitate the gravest crisis since the war in the leadership of the 
Labour Party. Inevitably, the statement was dominated by the latest develop- 
ments in thermo-nuclear warfare; it insisted again on the supreme importance 
of strategic air-power, which was already generally recognized as the principal 
ingredient in national defence, but it markedly fell short of the recommenda- 
tions of those critics who had argued that in the new warfare the Army and 
the Navy would be virtually superseded and conventional weapons become 
practically superfluous. Thus, the decision to manufacture the hydfogen 
bomb in Britain, the White Paper’s most sensational disclosure, and the 
decision to establish a new Mobile Defence Corps as part of the Army and 
R.A.F. reserve forces to co-operate with civilian organizations in home 
defence against nuclear bombardment, were matched by a strong emphasis 
on the continuing importance of conventional armaments. A number of 
passages in the White Paper bore somewhat indirectly on an issue which, by 
reason of its repercussions in the Labour Party, gave the ensuing debate 
much of its purely political interest. Mr. Bevan was anxious to elicit both 
from his own colleagues in the Labour Party and from the Government a 
clear statement about the circumstances which they would conceive as justify- 
ing the use of the hydrogen bomb for defensive purposes, he himself appear- 
ing to take his stand on the proposition that this weapon should not be used 
save as a reprisal for a similar attack. Mr. Macmillan, in a cautious gloss of 
the words of the White Paper, implied that a local war might be fought 
without recourse to nuclear bombs, but that a “major war” must be assumed 
to involve the use of all the defensive and counter-offensive power at the 
command of the NATO countries. He steadfastly refused, however, to say 
what would constitute a major war, making the significant point that to 
announce in advance that we would not use the thermo-nuclear bomb in the 
defence of some small Scandinavian country would merely be to invite 
aggression against such a country. 


Mr. Bevan and his Party 


HE leaders of the Labour Party had confined themselves in the Defence 

debate, for the most part, to criticism of the Government’s efficiency in 
managing rearmament, implicitly accepting the underlying strategic assump- 
tions of the White Paper. Mr. Bevan, however, who abstained from voting 
in support of his own party’s amendment, took the occasion to challenge 
Mr. Attlee in a manner normally reserved in parliamentary debates for 
attacks against political opponents. The vigour of his assault was all the 
harder for his colleagues to pardon because of the uncertainty which his 
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speech left about the precise point at which he disagreed with them. He did 
not, it appeared, oppose the making of the hydrogen bomb in Britain; he 
did not take the full pacist position; he did not even oppose the use of the 
bomb in any circumstances. His complaint, in so far as it was possible to 
distinguish it, was that the Labour Party would not declare itself unequi- 
vocally opposed to the use of the bomb until it had already been used against 
Britain. To the party leadership, however, it appeared that Mr. Bevan was 
guilty of a personal insult to Mr. Attlee, and that his behaviour on this 
occasion was the crowning point of a career of political disloyalty. The 
Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party promptly met, and 
resolved to recommend to the full Parliamentary Party that the Whip should 
be withdrawn from him. 

The meeting of the full Parliamentary Party at which this resolution was to 
be considered had to be postponed for a week as a result of Mr. Bevan’s 
having succumbed to influenza. During that time, activity in the Labour 
Party was intense: those on the Left of the party, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, sought to keep Mr. Bevan in, and it was for a time feared that a 
number of faithful disciples would follow him into exile if exile were decreed ; 
the moderates, with whom Mr. Attlee was from the first believed to be 
associated, hoped that some method of discipline short of extreme measures 
might be found; the Right wing of the party felt that they had endured 
enough. Mr. Bevan was in fact formally expelled from the Parliamentary 
Party by a majority of only twenty-nine votes on March 16, 

Expulsion from the Parliamentary Labour Party sets in motion a chain of 
consequences of which the first is a judgment by the National Executive of 
the party, consisting both of representatives of the Parliamentary Labour 
Perty and of the party in the country, and the last is an open appeal to the 
decision of the annual Party Conference. Mr. Bevan’s supporters were thus 
able to take up the struggle again. By a majority of only one vote the 
National Executive kept the flag of honour flying by appointing a special 
sub-committee of eight of its members to examine Mr. Bevan on his attitude 
to his colleagues. This sub-committee, having elicited a somewhat defiant 
assurance from him to the effect that he was not a professed rebel, reported 
back to the Executive, which on March 30 resolved to approve the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party’s decision, but to allow Mr. Bevan to remain a member 
of the Labour Party itself subject to continued good behaviour. On April 3 
Mr. Bevan addressed his own constituents, but as a martyr rather than a 
penitent, urging that he was only standing up for free speech. He was not 
obliged to bear even this role for long, however. On April 28 the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, now apprised of the Queen’s decision to dissolve 
Parliament, formally readmitted him to its ranks. Whether Mr. Bevan’s brief 
and incomplete exile was to be interpreted as a salutary but merciful illustra- 
tion of what the hand of authority might do if it were provoked too far, or 
his prompt return was to be seen as a recognition by authority of what Mr. 
Bevan might do if he were provoked too far, was a matter of speculation 
among Socialists until the approach of the election rendered the subject 
indelicate. The whole affair, however, had made no great difference to the 
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fundamentals of Socialist policy on foreign affairs and defence, although the 
party leadership in their manoeuvres to preserve the support of Bevanite 
sympathizers had put down a motion of censure, which was duly defeated, 
urging the Government to have immediate talks with the Soviet Union, the 
U.S.A. and France on the causes of international tension, a course to which 
the Government had no objection in principle and for which, indeed, Sir 


Winston Churchill [had repeatedly striven against illness and American 
hesitations. 


Economic Setback 


HILE the Labour Party was thus preoccupied, the country was un- 

pleasantly jerked into a sense of the precariousness of its economic 
recovery, which had only just been celebrated by the release of a triumphant 
series of posters from the Conservative Central Office. It was hard for the 
layman to gauge the seriousness of the crisis, which had arisen in part from 
unofficial dealings in sterling and in part from a sudden adverse swing in 
the relationship between the cost of imports and the prices commanded by 
exports. It became known, however, that the gold and dollar reserves had 
increased by only a million dollars in January and had decreased by as 
much as eighty-two million in February. At this season the reserves normally 
expand, and in January 1954 they had increased by twenty-five million and 
in February 1954 by forty million. The Government decided to revive 
sharply the policy of credit restriction by increasing the Bank Rate to 
4} per cent and restoring the restraints on hire purchase. In March, these 
measures having not yet had time to take effect, a decline of fourteen million 
was recorded, but at the end of April the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
able to report an increase of nineteen million. The signs were that the trend 
had been reversed, but this setback showed how slight was the margin which 
divided prosperity from bankruptcy. When Mr. Butler made his Budget 
statement, he was able to be optimistic; some indeed held that he was under 
the necessity of being optimistic because of the imminence of the general 
election, but he was still only able to record an increase of over £350 million 
in the reserves since the lowest point which they had reached following the 
crisis which immediately preceded the return of the Conservatives to power, 


but which did not produce its full effect until immediately after his first 
Budget. 


Newspaper Strike 


oo most remarkable feature of life in the United Kingdom during the 
period under review was the total disappearance of national morning 
and evening newspapers for three weeks and six days (from the evening of 
Match 25 to April 21) consequent upon a strike for higher wages by no more 
than 700 electricians in the newspaper industry. The origins of the dispute 
were extremely complicated. The Printing and Kindred Trades Federation 
had agreed with the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association on an average 
increase of 25s. a week in the wages of its members, and this increase had 
also been extended to the 7oo men, members of the Electrical Trade Union 
and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, who were employed in the pro- 
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duction of the national press, though their unions were not affiliated with 
the Federation. The 7oo men complained, however, that a uniform increase 
of 255. destroyed the proportion between their own wages and those of other 
less skilled classes of worker, and that in order to restore this proportion it 
would be necessary to increase the sum in their case to £2. 185. 6d. The strike 
was at first unofficial, but was soon recognized by the ETU and the AEU, 
who brought to its support considerable funds. The employers offered to 
submit the dispute to arbitration, but the aggrieved unions refused the sug- 
gestion. Faced with the prospect of an indefinite suspension of work, the 
proprietors were obliged to serve a fortnight’s notice on 22,000 other em- 
ployees. Matters were further complicated when yet another union, the 
National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants, indicated that if the 
electricians’ claim were conceded their members might have demands to make. 

A Court of Inquiry was duly set up by the Government to inquire into 
the causes of the dispute. Its recommendation was that work should be 
immediately resumed, the increase of 25s. being accepted for the moment, 
and a central negotiating body representing all sections of the industry being 
later entrusted with the task of negotiating with the Newspaper Proprietors 
a new wages structure. The only extenuation of the ETU’s conduct which 
the Court was able to find was the fact that it had not been represented in 
the initial negotiations which led to the proposal of a 25.5. increase, an omis- 
sion for which the organization of the Trade Union Movement itself was 
responsible. The report was indeed unusually firm in apportioning the blame 
for the strike, but its recommendations had no immediate effect. When it 
became clear, however, that the Newspaper Proprietors were unwilling to 
budge, the Trade Union Congress brought pressure to bear on the recalci- 
trant unions, and they agreed to resume work on the financial conditions 
already offered to them, subject to the promise of renewed negotiations 
within eight weeks. 

The Newspaper Proprietors had gained at least a temporary victory, the 
reward of a resolute cohesion which prevented any of them from seeking a 
separate settlement with their own workers and even prevented The Times 
from printing on its mobile unit, a device installed at high cost for the 
express purpose of meeting emergencies. The public was meantime forced 
to content itself with broadcast news, the summaries of events produced by 
the weekly reviews, one or two broadsheets stenotyped at the behest of some 
enterprising spirits in the City of London, and such copies of the leading 
provincial newspapers and the leading American newspapers as could be 
found on the bookstalls. 

In its purely industrial aspect, the dispute was extremely important: not 
only was it a defeat for a wage claim backed by powerful unions, and most 
particularly by the Communist-dominated ETU, but it was also a defeat 
brought about by competition between different classes of workers. It seemed 
to many that the point had been reached at which wage disputes would hinge 
more and more on the distribution of wages between different grades of 
employee, and would become inter-union quarrels rather than straight fights 
between employers and employed. This impression was confirmed later in 
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April, when the footplate men’s association demanded an increase of wages 
to preserve the proportions between their remuneration and that of the 
bulk of railway employees who, as recorded in the last instalment of this 
history, had received handsome concessions in January. Again, the claim was 
defeated for the moment, and a general inquiry into the wages structure of 
the industry decreed. 

Climax 


HILE the newspaper strike was still in progress, an event long known 

to be impending was awaited with an increasing sense of dr:ma main- 
tained by regular oblique references to it in Parliament and frank speculation 
about it in places where the printed word might still appear. On April 4 
H.M. the Queen dined at No. 10 Downing Street amid a splendid company 
of her Counsellors of all parties and of men associated with Sir Winston 
Churchill during the war. She took the exceptional course of proposing the 
health of her Prime Minister. There followed the next day the expected 
announcement of his resignation, and on the 6th that of the appointment of 
Sir Anthony Eden as his successor. The Cabinet reshuffle, of remarkably 
small dimensions, the chief feature of which, the succession of Mr. Harold 
Macmillan to the Foreign Office, had been fore-ordained for months, made 
it clear that the new Prime Minister proposed to advise an early dissolution, 
and on April 15 it became known that the general election would take place 
on May 26. On April 19 Mr. R. A. Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the principal architect of the Government’s domestic policy, was able 
to profit from the prudent measures taken in February by introducing a 
Budget the main items of which were a reduction of 6d. in the pound in the 
standard rate of income tax and changes in the allowances which would 
exempt altogether two million people from tax. The Opposition criticized 
him alternately for having introduced an election budget and for having 
introduced a budget which gave undue assistance to the possessors of un- 
earned income and little relief in indirect taxation. Some economists held 
that his calculations were unduly optimistic and might have been less so had 
the budget been introduced on May 27; other economists held that he had 
shown a nice discrimination in balancing incentives against restraints. The 
Budget, however, which he was obliged to shepherd through the Commons 
with unusual speed because of the approaching demise of Parliament, soon 
became submerged in the general election campaign, a campaign which is 
being waged by both sides with apparent confidence, somewhat enhanced, in 
the case of the Tories by a substantial swing of votes in their favour in the 
County Council elections in April. 

Great Britain, 
May 1955. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


N so far as the general election throws up any new issues in Northern 
Ireland they are mainly to be found in the Unionist Party itself. Ona general 
view the political tableau remains undisturbed: one can safely say that 
those in favour of the Union still hold nine seats and anti-partitionists 
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two, leaving West Belfast, as always, a field for conjecture. Such a statement 
rests on the dedicated nature of party attitudes to the constitution, but it does 
not take account of the possibility of a gain in influence by the pertinacious 
Northern Ireland Labour Party. Should this occur the cause will be traced 
to a passing discord in the normally farnily-like relations between Unionism 
and the Conservative Party in Great Britain. In a narrow sense the question 
that most obtrudes in the election is what Northern Ireland has received in 
return for providing nine of the votes forming the Government’s scanty 
majority in the outgoing House of Commons. Yet a broader consideration is 
whether the Imperial Government ought not to have observed a greater 
responsibility for creating in Ulster the full employment that it takes pride in 
pointing to in the rest of the United Kingdom. The division of economic 
functions between the central and provincial Parliaments is one of the loose 
ends of the devolutionary system: that it has not been tied up in the most 
propitious conditions of the past four years, conditions of prosperity and 
political advantage that may not occur again, has left no small section of 
public opinion in Northern Ireland disappointed and sceptical of the re- 
peated assurances of a will to help on the part of Conservative Ministers. 

The proof of this most uncommon disaffection is not far to seek. The 
Unionist Party at its annual conference in March passed a resolution more 
critical of the British Government than any since the Premiership of Lloyd 
George. Nor were the terms dictated by the rank and file of members: the 
resolution had its origin in the party’s executive committee. And as the word- 
ing could be taken to imply that the Northern Irish Government shared in 
the failure to secure a sufficient measure of Imperial aid, the pre-election 
temper has an element of frustration. If, alternatively, such a note of asperity 
was intended to strengthen the Government’s hand in pressing the case for 
national assistance it has had no radical results. Late in March a meeting 
was arranged in London at ministerial level to review Northern Ireland’s 
under-development, and further to discuss memoranda presented by the 
Cabinet in Belfast and Ulster Unionist M.P.s at Westminster and a group of 
British Labour M.P.s who have lately interested themselves in the problem. 
Since that time only two steps have been taken. One was the removal of 
purchase tax on domestic textiles, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated was intended to help the linen industry in Ulster, now struggling 
afresh against a depressed market and the continued inroads of synthetic 
fabrics on its trade; but it left the linen manufacturers who still dominate the 
Ulster economy still resentful of Mr. Butler’s refusal either to free all linen 
from purchase tax or to give it a higher “D” level in relation to cotton. 
The second was a decision that the Northern Irish Government should set 
up a Development Advisory Council, a plain hint that it must rely on its own 
efforts to overcome the economic leeway. 

Yet in these differences of opinion can be seen the British Government’s 
principal difficulty. To have exempted linen from purchase tax would have 
been of little account to the Exchequer: to have given it preferential treat- 
ment would have offended Lancashire. Similarly, some of the propositions 
now being put forward on behalf of Northern Ireland bring in question 
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other outlying parts of the Kingdom, and objections of this kind must 
strongly militate against the plea that the most effective way of hastening the 
pace of economic progress across the Irish Sea is to lessen the burden of sea 
freights. In all this the Ulster Ministers have rightly been seeking long-term 
remedies. Their task is not only to bring unemployment down from its 
present level of 7-7 per cent of the working population, but to ensure that 
industry expands in time to meet the growth in the number of school-leavers 
during the next ten years. No doubts are held concerning the readiness of 
Imperial departments to place contracts in Ulster: the need is clearly one of 
bringing to bear on the problem all available national resources, as has been 
done in Scotland and Wales. So far the British Government has appeared to 
be content to allow Northern Ireland to use part of its Budget surplus to 
finance local measures of industrial development. How much further this 
policy can be carried has now become questionable, so that it is fairly 
generally reasoned that some intervention by the Imperial Parliament is 
necessary to secure the transfer of more industries and the absorption of all 
the present and future reserves of manpower. For Northern Ireland, too, full 
employment is a good deal more than a material ambition. Emigration to 
Great Britain and abroad proceeds at a steady rate, and since migrants are 
chiefly drawn from the Protestant community the political effects are con- 
sidered by some to be hardly less serious than the social. 

It is in these persistent, though not insurmountable, difficulties that people 
of Unionist mind have been rebuffed by the inability of the Conservative 
administration to make a bold effort of stimulation. In the same way they ask 
whether the nine Unionist M.P.s. could not exact a better price for their 
loyalty to the Government, and consequently there is being ventilated more 
spiritedly than before the theory that the Ulster party should turn to a policy 
of support for the party in power at Westminster, whether Conservative or 
Socialist. This is customarily based on the fact that the Unionist electorate is 
made up of all classes of society and on the argument that the safeguarding 
of the Union demands friendly co-operation with all parties in Britain. Yet 
few will go so far as to say that the time has come for the Unionist Party to 
break with its traditional ally and to pursue an independent course. Such a 
departure would cause divisions within the party and might well be prejudicial 
to the supreme interest, that of Northern Ireland’s permanent membership of 
the United Kingdom, without any early increase in economic benefits. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that the immediate matter is one for negotiation 
rather than political pressure, and it is here that questions are raised regard- 
ing the performance of both Ministers and M.P.s who have sought to move 
the Imperial Government’s hand. Whether a greater force of personality and 
persuasion would have accomplished more can only be surmised; certainly 
there is a desire for a more vigorous presentation of the claim for a develop- 
ment programme directed from London as well as Belfast. But as for that it 
can be observed that leaders of a higher stature, were they to be found, would 
apply themselves first to the revival of Northern Ireland’s native business 
energy, the decline of which, as much as the latest handicaps of geography, is 
responsible for its unfavourable comparison with the rest of the country. 
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There are indeed those who believe that this fact is not lost on Whitehall, 
and that if the Northern Irish Government’s not ungenerous inducements 
were turned to account by industrialists at home as much as they are by those 
from elsewhere the unemployment problem would soon be brought within 
bounds. But that is not to make light of a situation which causes the province 
to lag so far behind Great Britain while under the necessity, not imposed on 
any other areas, of having to be largely self-supporting. If a policy of full 
employment is within the compass of British Governments to accomplish 
then Northern Ireland, with its separation by sea, presents a challenge to the 
Imperial Parliament as much as it does to its own. 

The Minister of Finance, Mr. W. B. Maginess, in a notable speech on March 
30, in which he redefined the spiritual basis of Partition as “freedom, loyalty, 
dissent”, spoke of Northern Ireland’s place with Britain and the Common- 
wealth in guarding of Western ideals, in contrast to the isolationism of the 
Republic, and of the belief in “the right to think, to debate, to express our 
opinions, to differ from our neighbours”. This was a reply to the authori- 
tarianism which people in the North see in a system of Government which 
enacts literary censorship and the compulsory teaching of the Irish language, 
and allows a decisive clerical influence in political affairs. The speech was the 
more meaningful when read against the defensive attitude of so many 
Unionists; Mr. Maginess, having set himself the task of reviving a more 
positive creed, is striving to put Northern Ireland’s position in a world con- 
text and to raise Partition above the status of a local quarrel. Events, how- 
ever, conspire against him. The Dublin directors of Sinn Féin, by thrusting 
into the election, have driven the democratically minded Nationalists from 
the field. And the mass of Unionists, seeing a possible resurgence of militant 
republicanism, is in no mood for philosophy. How far the Sinn Féiners will 
command the anti-partition faithful will be for the election to tell, but even 
if the response should be large one hesitates to believe that the majority of 
the people concerned have any real sympathy with the violent creed that a 
semi-secret movement recognizing neither government in Ireland seeks to 
impose on the country. The more obvious lesson is that nationalism, as 
Northern Ireland has known it, is in a state of inanition in which the cause is 
left to young revolutionaries, like those of the Irish Republican Army, who 
run their heads against the walls of British military establishments. 


Northern Ireland, 
May 1955. 
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IGNOBLE IMPOTENCE 


O: politicians during the last thirty years have uttered a good deal of 
dishonest, and often disastrous, nonsense. It may be doubted, however, 
whether any of it has surpassed in absurdity the reason offered for our policy 
of neutrality. The ingenious justification for this attitude, which was Mr. de 
Valera’s invention, is that in spite of our general agreement with the aims of 
the Atlantic Pact it is impossible for us to take part in military measures for 
its execution because of Partition and the British occupation of Northern 
Ireland. This bi-partisan attitude possesses two obvious advantages; it 
pleases the extremist element whose introvert, boy scout, mentality can 
envisage no other enemy than England, and, even more important, provides 
the politicians with a permanent excuse for having no external policy what- 
ever, thus saving thought and avoiding responsibility. It is coupled with 
vague suggestions that if Partition were only ended a united Ireland would 
probably be prepared to reconsider its standpoint. Nothing of course could 
be farther from the truth. Partition is a splendid peg on which to hang our 
neutral hat. Our churches ring with fervent denunciations of atheistic Com- 
munism and our county councils pass violent resolutions denouncing anyone 
who innocently takes a trip to Russia.*Yet these same county councillors 
would not dare to carry their bombastic threats to their logical conclusion by 
calling on the Government to join NATO. No Irish government would dare 
to introduce conscription, which, if done on the frugal but efficient Swiss 
basis, would give us a rational system of national defence such as we certainly 
have not got. Such a step would be taken to mean that we really intended to 
defend ourselves, and this would never do. We rely instead on Britain and 
America to defend us as they did before. It is now conveniently forgotten that 
without the base and bridge-head provided by Northern Ireland the Allied 
Nations might easily have lost the last war. Our neutrality is thus a transparent 
sham. This bitter truth is now becoming so apparent that even the politicians 
are unable to deny it. In a recent articlet young Mr. Declan Costello, who is a 
Fine Gael deputy and a son of the Taoiseach (Prime Minister), admits that 
even if Partition were ended “it is probably true to say that unless international 
affairs were to take a disastrous turn, or unless public opinion was conditioned 
by a lengthy Press campaign, Ireland would still be in favour of continued 
neutrality”. The justification which he rather shamefacedly advances for this 
pitiable state of affairs is that “by remaining neutral Ireland would avoid 
national destruction and still help the West” ! The desire to avoid destruction 

* An attempt was recently made to secure the dismissal of a Catholic trade-union official 
who did so. 


t “Irish Neutrality—The Paradox and its Justification”, The Tablet, March 5, 1955. 
The choice of The Tablet for this semi-confession is interesting since this organ of in- 
tellectual Catholicism has virtually no circulation in Ireland. 
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in a material sense is, if honestly advanced, a legitimate, but hardly rational, 
ground for observing neutrality, since the obvious alternative is moral and 
physical slavery. Be prudent, says Mr. Costello, “for prudence is a virtue” 
but “if it could be shown that we are vital to the defence of Europe our duty 
would be clear”.* He seems to have forgotten that not many months ago at 
the Council of Europe he upbraided Great Britain for not taking a more 
active part in European defence. What is good enough for Great Britain, the 
recognized whipping-boy of all Irish politicians, is not, however, good 
enough for us. We must be prudent! Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Greece 
and Norway were all prudent in the last war with dire consequences to them- 
selves. It is a good thing to proclaim one’s principles, but, as Machiavelli 
points out, disarmed prophets perish. Principles which one is not prepared to 
defend are in effect merely empty and dishonest slogans. 


The Northern Case 


HIS pusillanimous attitude has had inevitable reactions on our relation- 
ship with the people of Northern Ireland, who have no doubt whatever 
where they stand. Although they have little knowledge of, and less interest 
in, international affairs they do not desire to be isolated from international 
life and trade and have no hesitation in taking their place on the side of 
freedom. They feel, as Mr. Magennis, their acting Prime Minister, recently 
pointed out, that they are an integral part of a great family of nations which 
reaches to the Antipodes. Would joining the Irish Republic, they ask them- 
selves, bring them into a larger and more united family ? The answer is clear. 
Two recent books by Southern Nationalists have for the first time done 
justice to the Northern position. The first by Mr. Michael Sheehy, a young 
writer and economist, is one of the most remarkable contributions to Irish 
political philosophy which has appeared for many years.t For the first time 
a Southern Catholic writer has courageously faced the problem of Partition 
and examined it fearlessly in all its aspects. His thesis is relatively simple. 
The fallacy which underlies and dominates the approach of Southern poli- 
ticians to this vexed question is the fixed idea that geographical and political 
unity are necessarily identical. But, as Mr. Sheehy points out, the fact that 
Ireland “constitutes a neat geographical identity does not make it natural or 
necessary for her inhabitants to be politically united. History can make or 
mat unity; it has marred Ireland’s.” Moreover from a moral point of view, 
and here Mr. Sheehy’s argument is unanswerable, political unity can only be 
imposed on a divided community when there is identity of opinion on at 
least the majority of social, political and religious issues. This condition does 
not obtain in modern Ireland; hence Partition. Deep differences of religion 
and loyalty, which have been sharply accentuated by the unilateral actions of 
successive Dublin Governments, divide the two areas. There is in fact, as 
Mr. Sheehy clearly proves, no moral case whatever for abolishing Partition. 
The “‘concurrence of wills” which Mr. de Valera, in one of his more lucid 
moments, postulated as being essential before Partition could be ended, does 
* The Tablet, March 26, 1955. 
+ Divided we Stand, a study of Partition, by Michael Sheehy. Faber and Faber, ros. 6d. 
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not, and cannot, exist. Mr. Sheehy, in a clear analysis of the historical facts, 
proves conclusively that “it is the most childish of evasions, the most ignoble 
of pretences, to place the responsibility for Partition on England, and to 
ignore the many, and fundamental, differences which more than adequately 
explain the political division of Ireland”. 

The other book, the work of Mr. Ernest Blythe, now managing director of 
the famous Abbey Theatre and formerly a militant Sinn Féiner and Minister 
for Finance in Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, is equally fearless and remark- 
able.* It is unfortunately written in Irish and is, therefore, unlikely to be 
widely read. His thesis is that the loss of the Irish language has left us without 
any bond to unite Protestant and Catholic, and that the ending of Partition 
can only be achieved by reviving the language and by showing a spirit of 
charity and understanding towards the North. The vital difference between 
North and South, as Mr. Blythe (himself an Ulster Protestant) points out, is 
fundamentally religious—the Northern fear of interference with their free- 
dom by a Catholic Parliament. The more, says Mr. Blythe, we threaten the 
Ulster folk the stronger will be their resistance. He has no illusions concern- 
ing the supposed influence of the Irish Americans, and points out that 
despite the millions of Catholics in the United States their schools (unlike 
those in Ulster) do not receive a penny from the public purse. He pays a just, 
if somewhat belated, tribute to the work of the Irish Parliamentary Party, but 
omits to mention that the permanent division of the country had its origin in 
the Treaty of 1921, which was the child of Sinn Féin. To create an atmosphere 
for the ending of Partition we must first, as Mr. Blythe rightly insists, give 
up the threat of force and political pressure. The British troops, he points 
out, are in the North because the people of the North want them to be there. 
We should have, he suggests, a permanent official representative in Belfast, 
thus recognizing the legitimacy of the Northern Government and the 
necessity for joint consultation with them. His main argument is that if we 
really want to end Partition we must be patient, forgiving and reasonable, not 
aggressive and bellicose. To expect, or agitate for, unity in the immediate 
future can, he maintains, only do harm. “Some will say”, he comments, “that 
I am asking the Catholics to do everything and the Protestants to do nothing. 
But it is the Nationalists of Ireland, almost entirely Catholic, who want to 
change the state of the country.” While one cannot agree with Mr. Blythe’s 
rather naive belief that the revival of Irish (which is anathema in Northern 
Ireland) could do more than increase our differences, one must recognize 
with satisfaction the courage and honesty of his views. O si sic omnes| It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Sheehy, the strong internationalist, and Mr. 
Blythe, the extreme nationalist, arrive at the same conclusions although they 
travel by very different roads. There are signs, however, that our politicians 
are beginning to see the light. Recently Mr. Costello suggested that he and 
Lord Brookeborough, the Northern Premier, should meet “to discuss matters 
of common concern”, Lord Brookeborough has on several previous occasions 
made it clear that he is prepared to do this, and that his Government’s desire 
is to live on good terms with their Southern neighbours. Indeed his Govern- 


* Briseadh na Teorann (The Breaking of the Border) by E. Blythe. 
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ment has already negotiated national agreements with them concerning such 
matters as the Great Northern railway and the Erne hydro-electric scheme. 
But he has also made it quite clear that he is not prepared to discuss the 
question of ending Partition. If Mr. Costello is really serious in his desire to 
establish better relations between North and South he must accept this 
obvious and essential limitation to political discussions between the two 
Irish Governments. He should also remember that, while politics is the 
activity which divides men and nations, administration is the activity which 
unites them. 
The Aftermath of Violence 


bo so-called I.R.A. may of course be relied on to do its utmost to be- 
devil relations between North and South and thus prevent any real 
progress on the basis of agreement to disagree. Its monthly propaganda 
bulletin* has recently defined its objects as follows : to guard the honour and 
uphold the sovereignty and unity of the Republic of Ireland; to establish and 
uphold ¢ lawful Government in sole and absolute control of the Republic; 
to secure and defend religious liberty and equal rights and opportunities for 
all citizens; to promote the revival of the Irish language; and to develop the 
best mental and physical characteristics of our race. These wonderful, if 
impossible, aims are to be “achieved by force of arms as directed by the 
Army Authorities”, in other words by what amounts to a military dictator- 
ship. We have recently experienced the aftermath of the raids on Armagh and 
Omagh barracks. On March 5 one innocent youth was killed and another 
wounded when they failed to stop the cars they were driving after being 
challenged by the Ulster Special Constabulary during night operations. Mr. 
Costello when referring in the Dail to what he called “these deplorable 
incidents” omitted to point out that they were the direct result of the 
previous I.R.A. raids. The description which he applied to the Ulster Con- 
stabulary of “armed, undisciplined youths” might have been more justly 
used of the I.R.A. We first complain of the British armed occupation of 
Northern Ireland and then whine when the Northern people themselves defend 
their territory. This cynical playing to the gallery makes one despair of any 
fruitful or permanent accord between Dublin and Belfast. 


Our Economic Plight 


UR economic plight, if not so depressing as our political, is far from 
satisfactory. The various vested interests continue their selfish disputes 
regardless of the community as a whole. The bank officials’ disputet concern- 
ing pay, after protracted negotiations lasting five months and conducted like 
a poker party, has at last been settled by a camouflaged arbitration award 
granting a reasonable increase in salary:to the officials, although the latter 
originally refused to agree to arbitration. A strike of employees of builders’ 
providers in Dublin, which lasted over a month, almost paralysed the build- 
ing industry and the cement factories. A far more serious industrial battle 
* United Irishman, Match 1955. 
t See Tue Rounp Tasue, No. 178, March 1955, p. 167. 
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is pending, since the Congress of Irish Unions has served notice to termi- 
nate the Agreement of 1952 with the Employers’ Union. This agreement 
fixed a ceiling of 125. 6d. on wage increases. The Employers’ Union has 
refused to consider any further increase, even of a limited amount, on the 
grounds that it would add to the cost of living and worsen the position of the 
workers as a whole in order to benefit a small minority. In the absence of such 
a general agreement a bitter struggle on a wide front seems inevitable. As 
Mr. Norton, the leader of the Labour Party, is also the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce this struggle is almost certain to have serious political reper- 
cussions and may even cause the fall of the inter-party Government. It is 
understood that the new Labour claims will be based on a demand for a 
return to 1939 living standards. Another interesting development has been 
the refusal of the Irish banks to follow the English increase in the bank rate. 
This was due to the intervention of Mr. Sweetman, the Minister for Finance, 
who claimed that Irish trading conditions were different and that what we 
needed was an increase of credit and an extension of employment. The 
necessity for local control of industry and commerce has recently been raised 
in a vital manner through the “taking over” by a large British drapery 
company of a big drapery business in Dublin and its unsuccessful attempt to 
“take over” another drapery business having branches in Belfast and Cork. 
So far as manufacturing industry is concerned the position is at least partly 
safeguarded by the Control of Manufacture Acts which are designed to 
secure the local control of new industries, although it might be urged that in 
this connexion more latitude should be allowed in order to attract foreign 
capital and “know-how”. In the equally important field of retail trading 
there is, however, no protection for local enterprise, as the number of British 
multiple stores in our cities clearly proves. While a good deal may be said for 
any development which increases trade and efficiency, and by competition 
reduces the price of consumer goods, there are other considerations to be 
taken into account. For instance, the facts that the controllers of these foreign 
combines have no immediate interest in, or knowledge of, local conditions; 
that they cannot have normal relations with their staffs; and that their main 
object is, quite naturally, to secure the maximum profit which is duly ex- 
ported. The “take over” method as now practised by large combines places 
the directors and staffs of local concerns at the mercy of predatory financiers, 
because a “take over” offer must be submitted to the shareholders, who al- 
though they have only a financial interest in the matter are the final arbiters. 
A remedy for this state of affairs is not easy to find, for the fault really lies in 
the amorphous and impersonal nature of the limited liability company. Apart 
from the cattle trade our primary industry, agriculture, is still stagnant. Mr. 
James Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, who is nothing if not optimistic, 
has recently quoted figures which purport to show spectacular increases in 
agricultural production. Unfortunately, however, he did not mention the 
vital index number, which shows the volume of net agricultural output. This 
proves that there has been only a modest increase of 7-1 per cent in the fifteen 
years ending 1953, and judging by past experience there is no assurance 
whatever of its permanence. So far as production is concerned there has been 
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no constant increase since the relevant figures were first made available. Mr. 
Dillon claimed that the output per person engaged in agriculture had in- 
creased by 36-5 per cent since 1948, but he omitted to point out that if the 
volume of production in an industry remains unchanged and the numbers 
engaged therein continuously decline the output per person of those left 
must naturally increase. Such are the pitfalls of political statistics. Mr. 
Dillon’s department is in truth quite ineffectual, as is shown by the fact that 
in 1929 when the total volume of agricultural production was 103°9 (taking 
as the basic year 1938-39 = 100) the Department of Agriculture cost less than 
£500,000 to run, while in 1951 when the net cost of the same Department 
was over {13 million the volume of production was 101-4! This Department 
may be described as a colossal, complete and costly failure. If there is any 
hope for Irish agriculture, on which our prosperity and even our national 
existence depend, it may perhaps be found in the recently formed National 
Farmers’ Association, which has already over one hundred branches and 
which hopes to amalgamate all existing agricultural organizations. Its main 
work will be the organization of an educational and research service, and a 
marketing system. These are common factors in the agricultural industry of 
every country which produces, as ours must, for the export market, and they 
are the only road to success. What future is likely to attend this new associa- 
tion, combining as it must many varied interests and types of farming, it is 
difficult to say, for our agricultural community have not been taught to co- 
operate. Another rural organization of older standing, Munitir na Tire (The 
People of the Land), which has now over four hundred guilds, is doing good 
work in this direction by seeking to organize each rural parish on a com- 
munity and not a class basis. Other bright spots on our economic horizon 
are the increase in the number of houses and hospitals, the improvement in 
the trade balance, the reduction of the loss on our transport system, and the 
fact, vouched for by the United Nations, that we are the best fed nation in 
the world. Our national pride has also been sustained by the fact that Canada 
has recently recognized, in spite of objection, that “Ireland” is the correct 
constitutional name of the Irish state.* Australia, however, still refuses to 
appoint an ambassador to “the President of Ireland” on the grounds that 
this description implies that Northern Ireland is part of the Republic. A good 


case can be made for either contention, but Canada seems to have taken the 
more rational view. 


Ireland, 
April 1955. 


* Article 4 of the Constitution provides that the name of the State in the English lan- 
guage is Ireland. 
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BANDUNG BALANCE SHEET 


Ge ate of Bandung has come neither peace—nor a sword. The former had 
never been thought of, so that its non-emergence from the Asian-African 
Conference is not to be counted a loss. If only because the conference enabled 
Mr. Chou En-lai to offer to discuss Formosa with the United States, it can be 
claimed with some justification that a contribution has been made to the 
possibility of peace. At the moment of writing (the first week of May) it is 
this offer which dominates discussion, especially because Mr. Krishna Menon 
is now on his way to Peking at the invitation of the Chinese Prime Minister 
for further talks on Formosa, but its inclusion in the balance sheet is not 
strictly legitimate. It has to be remembered that Formosa was not on the 
agenda at all, that the offer was purely incidental to the conference, that it 
came as a surprise, and that even Mr. Nehru does not seem to have been con- 
sulted before the announcement came from Mr. Chou. Welcome though the 
offer certainly is, it should be treated as a bonus or what in this part of the 
world is known as a bakhsish. For a profit and loss account of the Asian- 
African Conference its avowed objectives have to be related to its known 
achievements, but this is less easy than it sounds because there were no 
avowed objectives, so that the tendency in India should have been to con- 
sider the whole upshot of the conference a windfall. 

The reverse has been the reaction, and herein is to be found a clue to what 
India’s unexpressed expectations were. First, despite unceasing protests from 
Mr. Nehru and President Soekarno, the conference was what it called itself, 
an Afro-Asian gathering : a line-up of non-whites. The racial character of the 
meeting had to be played down for obvious reasons, and at least one not so 
obvious reason, which is that every Asian or African nation cherishes a secret 
desire to pass fora European nation. In the event it was found that history had 
moved on to a stage at which colour was no longer the decisive and unifying 
factor it once may have been. Ideologies and military alliances have now so cut 
across frontiers of geography and skin that even to agree on agenda was no 
easy undertaking. Pakistan was later mollified to the extent that she did not raise 
purely Indo-Pakistani disputes at Bandung, but even colonialism (which one 
would have thought was the one subject the twenty-nine conferring nations 
would all unite in condemning) found the participants sharply divided. 

To divide is to multiply, and thus Mr. Nehru’s Five Principles are ten in 
the resolution eventually passed, and these are not quite principles. The con- 
ference which had set out to prove to the rest of the world that there could 
be a thing called an Afro-Asian Front has ended by publicly displaying that 
“there’s no such thing”. The idea of a permanent secretariat to follow up the 
results of the conference, such as they were, has been abandoned, and the 
resolutions passed on economic and cultural co-operation may lead to nothing 
more than the appointment of a few liaison officers. The conference was 
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chiefly political, and it is at the political level that its failure has been im- 
possible to conceal. Mr. Strijdom’s apprehensions are exaggerated; the non- 
whites of the world have not united. Nor are the worries ascribed to Mr. 
Dulles founded on any more substantial ground; neutralism has added no 
new converts to its previous three: Mr. Nehru, Mr. Nu and Mr. Shastramid- 
jojo, and the countries they represent. 

Here in India the Press devotes an inordinate amount of space to foreign 
affairs, perhaps more than is the case with any other Press, but a critical 
understanding of international affairs is not on that account very widespread. 
The unqualified support constantly extended to Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy is 
a measure of public ignorance, for even when its effects are manifestly against 
the interests of the country no newspaper will point it out. Neither in Mr. 
Nehru’s mind nor in that of the country has there occurred yet the realization 
that a nation’s foreign policy is shaped by what it conceives to be its interest. 
The two are discussed at two different levels, and this country could do with a 
Michael Oakeshott with his “municipal” concept of politics as opposed to the 
idealistic. The Bandung conference was treated by the Indian Press con- 
sistently from the point of view of its frothy idealism, so that in its judgment 
Mr. Dulles is bad because he did not like the conference and Mr. Chou is 
good because he was so charming and reasonable; the conference was a 
success because a resolution was passed, and the conspiracy of the West had 
failed because only one aircraft had been sabotaged. 

To the present writer’s knowledge, only one newspaper discussed the 
Afro-Asian jamboree in the context of India’s self-interest, and drew up a 
balance sheet with the losses and gains clearly entered. Since it was a Bengali 
daily, the Asanda Bazar Patrika, which cannot have a large circulation out- 
side the truncated State, its influence in the country as a whole cannot have 
been large, but a summary of the points made by this daily is worth reproduc- 
ing. It cited the sundry gains generously enough. That such a conference 
could be held at all, with twenty-nine nations represented and without the 
stewardship of any Western Power, was rightly hailed as an achievement. But 
the paper went on to ask whether Afro-Asian disunity, instead of unity, had 
not been paraded as a result of the conference; whether the passage of a 
resolution which does not commit any signatory to any course of action was 
worth much; whether the estrangement between India on the one hand and 
Pakistan, Ceylon and the United States on the other, which was bound to 
follow the open disagreements at Bandung, was not a greater loss than the 
frail friendship of a few unstable Middle Eastern States, which was rightly 
written on the credit side of the account. The paper has even suggested that 
it may be no bad thing to arrange some sort of “screening” before the next 
meeting of the Asian-African Conference. These points, which must have been 
obvious to many in the West, were almost striking in their originality in India. 


The Achievement of Mr. Nehru 


7 emotions were the chief ingredient of the Indian verdict on Bandung, 
they seem to have played as great a part in some Western assessments of 
the conference, and in some cases at any rate wish was a further distorter. It 
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has been suggested widely that in some ways Bandung was Mr. Nehru’s 
Waterloo. Nothing could be less true. Admittedly it was a bit of a jolt for 
Mr. Nehru to be so openly defied by Sir John Kotelawala and Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, and he is unlikely to have enjoyed the pieces said by Iraq and Thailand. 
But to suggest that Mr. Chou En-lai somehow stole the show is to ignore 
Mr. Nehru’s greatest success. As was suggested in an earlier despatch in this 
series, the Indian Prime Minister is now beginning to add a new dimension to 
his personality. Those who were present at the Press conference in Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, held on the day of his return from Bandung, were 
agreeably surprised to see how Mr. Nehru was making a successful effort to 
keep himself in the background, how correct he was every time he addressed 
Colonel Nasser of Egypt or Sardar Mohammed Naim Khan of Afghanistan, 
how deftly he supplied a cue or two when the newly acquired friends were 
stumped for an answer, and how he almost made it appear that the Colonel 
and the Sardar were the real leaders of the Press conference and he no more 
than a helpful assistant. One fancies that as far as possible at Bandung too Mr. 
Nehru conceived his role as a producer-manager rather than as a hero. Often 
it must have seemed at Bandung that Mr. Chou was dominating the stage: 
that was probably the producer’s intention. Mr. Chou had important cards to 
play; only he could produce proposals which would interest the capitals of 
the Western world; he has personal charm, backed by a vast army and a huge 
country. All this was in favour of Mr. Chou. But without Mr. Nehru’s 
willing abdication the central seat would not have been Mr. Chou’s. More 
than any other man, Mr. Nehru was conscious that the failure to agree on 
something, however insubstantial, would do more harm than good, and for 
that minimum harmony he was prepared to make the maximum sacrifice, 
including his own importance. 

Mr. Nehru knew he had to do it. He had to live down all that talk of his 
trying to be the Prime Minister of Asia. He had to show the world that the 
resurgence of Asia he speaks of is not merely the resurgence of Mr. Nehru. 
He had to persuade the Middle Eastern countries that in seeking to entice 
them away from the snares of the Big Powers he was not offering them 
another Big Brother in the shape of himself. Finally, he had to make Mr. Chou 
En-lai acceptable to countries which either had not recognized the People’s 
Republic of China or, even after formal recognition, treated its Prime 
Minister with reserve and suspicion—this because he knows, as Britain does, 
that the refusal to admit China into the United Nations is the source of a 
number of the world’s current tensions. Mr. Nehru’s chi# may not carry 
much weight in Washington, but if Mr. Mohammed Ali or Sir John 
Kotelawala said that Mr. Chou was not after all a bad fellow, that might make 
a difference, and both these friends of Mr. Dulles seem to have rather liked 
Mr. Chou. If Mr. Chou scored such a brilliant personal success at Bandung, it 
was as much because of his own ability as for Mr. Nehru’s willing withdrawal 
of himself as a rival player. Mr. Nehru took charge of the proceedings when- 
ever they threatened to get out of hand, and if the conference did not collapse 
—which was quite on the cards at one stage—it is because Mr. Nehru asserted 
himself whenever necessary, and otherwise watched the younger boys play. 
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Mr. Nehru could afford to do it. His position in India is securer than ever; 
not a day passes without seeing some party or other dissolve itself to join the 
Congress. His stock with the two countries who agree with him completely 
on foreign affairs, Burma and Indonesia, could not be higher. He has recently 
introduced himself to the Middle East—especially Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan 
and Saudi Arabia—and made a favourable impression, thus removing the 
danger of an unfriendly Moslem d/o behind Pakistan. And, although India 
cannot be charged with having had anything to do with the affair, the recent 
conflict between Pakistan and Afghanistan weakens the former’s position 
through the embarrassment of seeing one Moslem fight another. Indo—United- 
States relations might have worsened as a result of the conference; Mr. Nehru 
took the risk, and is now opposing Mr. Rajagopalachari’s suggestion that India 
refuse American aid, so that nothing much has been lost on this count either. 
Indo-Ceylonese relations may be less cordial after the heated exchanges at 
Bandung, but this for India is a bearable sorrow. Friendship with Colonel 
Nasser and Sardar Naim Khan will not be a direct help in discussing Kashmir 
and canal waters and refugee property with the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
when he does come to Delhi, but the fact helps to add something to Mr. 
Nehru’s stature. There is no reason at all why Mr. Nehru should not leave 
for the U.S.S.R. next month a very happy man. Internal problems may nag 
without; inside his mind there should be a considerable amount of peace and 
contentment. He has earned it. 


India, 
May 1955. 
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SEEKING A FOUNDATION FOR LAW 


"ener Pakistan? That unhappily is the question which the people 
are again asking. After the proclamation by the Governor General, last 
October, of a state of emergency throughout the country there was a brief 
but bright spell of hope that the process of evolving a pattern of democracy 
suited to the requirements and the genius of the people would henceforth 
be unhindered. There was much to support and even give a fillip to such 
hopes. The biggest obstacle, the petty politician who bolstered his position 
by raising parochial issues, had been dealt with shrewdly and effectively. He 
was well quieted. Provincialism was being struck at its very roots. Firm 
initial steps were taken in right earnest for the integration into one single 
unit of the existing provinces, states and other areas in West Pakistan. The 
administration was being toned up. There was an air of certainty and 
optimism. 

But what has happened in the country during the last three or four weeks 
has once again brought everything to an abrupt halt and even reversed the 
process in several ways. The two judgments of the Federal Court have pro- 
duced Icgal chaos. When step after step taken by the Government to rectify 
the situation led to more and more legal complications the Governor 
General at last issued a proclamation on March 135 calling a Constituent 
Convention of sixty members—thirty from each of the two wings of the 
country—to revalidate the laws held illegal by the Federal Court’s judgments 
and to frame a constitution for the country within a period of six months, on 
the expiry of which it will stand dissolved even though it may not have com- 
pleted its allotted task. Further complications have, however, arisen since the 
issue of the proclamation and a position has now been reached where the Law 
Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, has been constrained to say that if the 
Convention is not set up, the alternatives before the country are : “(@) A revo- 
lution, after which we start afresh and legalize such laws as the new revolu- 
tionary party may wish to legalize; (4) a civil dictatorship with military 
support; and (¢) martial law.” 

So many factors, legal and political, have combined and mingled in pro- 
ducing the present confusion in the country that it is impossible to set them 
apart simply and intelligently and calculate the extent of their impact on the 
present uncertain situation in Pakistan. It is difficult enough to state simple 
legal problems. But to elucidate the factors which have made the laws passed 
by the Constituent Assembly itself illegal becomes a hopeless task. 

When the Federal Court accepted the appeal of the Federation of Pakistan 
against the decision of the Sind Chief Court, which had ordered the issue of 
two writs, mandamus and quo warranto, on the petition of the Constituent 
Assembly President, challenging the legality of the Governor-General’s 
proclamation of October last, it did so on the basis that the Governor- 
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General’s assent was necessary for all legislation passed by the Constituent 
Assembly. Since Section 223A of the Government of India Act had not 
received such an assent, it was null and void, and the Sind Chief Court had 
therefore no jurisdiction to issue the writs. 

This judgment of the Federal Court produced an extraordinarily compli- 
cated situation. It made all the legal enactments after March 31, 1948, null 
and void, since the Constituent Assembly had failed to get the assent of the 
Governor General. Accordingly all acts done in exercise of the powers 
derived from them became legally ineffective. It also meant that the dismissal 
by the Centre of various provincial ministries—under Section 92A—was 
illegal and the present restrictions on the East Bengal Assembly have dis- 
appeared. What is more, the argument could well be advanced that the Con- 
stituent Assembly, having altered its constitution without the assent of the 
Governor General, had itself become illegal. Confusion could not have 
become worse confounded. 

The immediate problem before the Central Government was, therefore, 
to find legal sanctions to revalidate the laws which had become null and void, 
so that the country might be run in accordance with the law of the land. The 
question was whether the Governor General was competent to do so. The 
Central Law Ministry was of the opinion that he was. But when the Governor 
General revalidated the laws, the Federal Court on the now famous Usif 
Patel appeal decided that the Governor-General’s action was ultra vires, since 
it purported to validate certain constitutional provisions retrospectively. The 
Court further held that the Governor General had no power to make by 
ordinance any such provisions as to the constitution of the country. 

It was obvious, therefore, that some far-reaching step had to be taken 
immediately to rectify the situation. If the Government desired to respect the 
rule of law and to do everything in a legal and constitutional manner, there 
were very few choices open to it. It could, for instance, order general 
elections throughout the country on the basis of adult franchise to create a 
body that might produce a constitution. But that would have taken, in any 
case, not less than a year in the present circumstances when even the electoral 
rolls are not ready. 

The second possibility was to revive the old Constituent Assembly. But 
there is no guarantee that if this happens the sordid drama of power politics 
and personal aggrandizement may not be enacted all over again. 

The third and more feasible course was to set up another Constituent 
Assembly by indirect elections through the existing provincial legislatures ; 
and that is exactly what the Pakistan Government are proposing to do in 
summoning the Constituent Convention. 

There may be difference of opinion on the legality of this move. Some may 
even object to the composition of the Convention and the way in which it is 
being set up. But if factional and party considerations are left aside, it will be 
difficult not to hold the view that in taking this step the Government have 
deserved well of the people. There could not be a better set of conditions 
than those inherent in the present confused legal and political situation in 
Pakistan, to enable the Government to assume dictatorial powers, maintain 
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apart simply and intelligently and calculate the extent of their impact on the 
present uncertain situation in Pakistan. It is difficult enough to state simple 
legal problems. But to elucidate the factors which have made the laws passed 
by the Constituent Assembly itself illegal becomes a hopeless task. 

When the Federal Court accepted the appeal of the Federation of Pakistan 
against the decision of the Sind Chief Court, which had ordered the issue of 
two writs, mandamus and quo warranto, on the petition of the Constituent 
Assembly President, challenging the legality of the Governor-General’s 
proclamation of October last, it did so on the basis that the Governor- 
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General’s assent was necessary for all legislation passed by the Constituent 
Assembly. Since Section 223A of the Government of India Act had not 
received such an assent, it was null and void, and the Sind Chief Court had 
therefore no jurisdiction to issue the writs. 

This judgment of the Federal Court produced an extraordinarily compli- 
cated situation. It made all the legal enactments after March 31, 1948, null 
and void, since the Constituent Assembly had failed to get the assent of the 
Governor General. Accordingly all acts done in exercise of the powers 
derived from them became legally ineffective. It also meant that the dismissal 
by the Centre of various provincial ministries—under Section 92A—was 
illegal and the present restrictions on the East Bengal Assembly have dis- 
appeared. What is more, the argument could well be advanced that the Con- 
stituent Assembly, having altered its constitution without the assent of the 
Governor General, had itself become illegal. Confusion could not have 
become worse confounded. 

The immediate problem before the Central Government was, therefore, 
to find legal sanctions to revalidate the laws which had become null and void, 
so that the country might be run in accordance with the law of the land. The 
question was whether the Governor General was competent to do so. The 
Central Law Ministry was of the opinion that he was. But when the Governor 
General revalidated the laws, the Federal Court on the now famous Usif 
Patel appeal decided that the Governor-General’s action was w/tra vires, since 
it purported to validate certain constitutional provisions retrospectively. The 
Court further held that the Governor General had no power to make by 
ordinance any such provisions as to the constitution of the country. 

It was obvious, therefore, that some far-reaching step had to be taken 
immediately to rectify the situation. If the Government desired to respect the 
rule of law and to do everything in a legal and constitutional manner, there 
were very few choices open to it. It could, for instance, order general 
elections throughout the country on the basis of adult franchise to create a 
body that might produce a constitution. But that would have taken, in any 
case, not less than a year in the present circumstances when even the electoral 
rolls are not ready. 

The second possibility was to revive the old Constituent Assembly. But 
there is no guarantee that if this happens the sordid drama of power politics 
and personal aggrandizement may not be enacted all over again. 

The third and more feasible course was to set up another Constituent 
Assembly by indirect elections through the existing provincial legislatures; 
and that is exactly what the Pakistan Government are proposing to do in 
summoning the Constituent Convention. 

There may be difference of opinion on the legality of this move. Some may 
even object to the composition of the Convention and the way in which it is 
being set up. But if factional and party considerations are left aside, it will be 
difficult not to hold the view that in taking this step the Government have 
deserved well of the people. There could not be a better set of conditions 
than those inherent in the present confused legal and political situation in 
Pakistan, to enable the Government to assume dictatorial powers, maintain 
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the existing administration and avoid elections and democratic rule for as long 
as it suited their purpose. Instead they are doing all they can to get a constitu- 
tion for the country within six months, to be followed by general elections. 

What is most encouraging for the future of democracy in the country is 
that the Government have consistently shown a high regard and respect for 
the rule of law. They have themselves sought the opinion of the Federal 
Court on vital constitutional matters. How are the lapsed laws to be re- 
validated? Was the Constituent Assembly rightly dissolved? Is the pro- 
posed Constituent Convention rightly composed? The Government have 
also declared in unmistakable terms their intention to abide by the verdict of 
the Federal Court on these questions. At the same time, they are proving 
the genuineness of their professions by rectifying the steps already taken. 
Following the proceedings in the Federal Court—which is now considering 
these questions—the Governor General on April 27 ordered that all powers 
exercisable by the dissolved Constituent Assembly be given to the proposed 
Constituent Convention. This means that the Convention will also act as the 
Federal Legislature and so brings it into greater consonance with the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act. The order also provides for an increase 
in the membership of the Convention from sixty to eighty—forty from East 
Pakistan and forty from West Pakistan. 


East Bengal and Mr. Hug 

S if the legal and constitutional imbroglio was not enough, the politicians 

have not hesitated in making an extremely delicate situation more com- 

plicated. They have set a premium on their co-operation in setting up the 

Constituent Convention. Personal and party interests are getting the better 

of personal good. From East Bengal Mr. Fazlul Hug demands the restoration 

of parliamentary rule in the province as the sine qua non for his party’s co- 
operation in the Convention. 

On the face of it Mr. Huq’s demand is so reasonable, just and proper that 
to advance any argument against it may be interpreted as showing the 
Central Government’s unwillingness to respect the verdict of the electorates. 
But the present political situation in the country leaves no other course open. 
The Awami League, which was an important component of the conglomera- 
tion of various political parties known as the United Front, no longer 
supports Mr. Huq. If, therefore, Mr. Huq is allowed to form a new Ministry, 
he will be wholly dependent on the support of the Hindu members of the 
provincial Assembly. That is a prospect which cannot be contemplated. The 
Hindu minority of East Bengal, it is widely believed, still looks across the 
border for its inspiration. Besides, Mr. Huq is a very unpredictable factor, 
and there is no knowing if once in the saddle he may not again confront his 
province and the country with the same serious problems which resulted in a 
gtave breakdown of law and order in the province last year and culminated 
in the dismissal of his Ministry. So far Mr. Huq has not given the least indica- 
tion that he has got over his antipathy for the Centre. 

But if Mr. Hug thinks that he can now squeeze the Centre and get what he 
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wants, the fault is not entirely his. For some time several members of the 
Central Government have been hobnobbing with him to strengthen their 
own position. It is here that the anomaly becomes too glaring. How can 
one account for the long pilgrimages to a “traitor” by those very persons, 
including the Prime Minister himself, who were prepared to go any lengths 
to dub him as such ? Either Mr. Hug is a traitor or he is not. If he is not, then 
the charge should be withdrawn and amends made to him. If he is, then to 
woo him is putting a premium on treason. And if anyone, no matter how 
important and influential, goes out of his way to have “secret” talks with a. 
“traitor”, nothing but dismay and frustration can be the outcome of such 
somersaults. To call it expediency will be to stretch the meaning of the word. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug, however, is not the only instance. Maulana Bhashani, one 
of the triumvirate of the now disunited United Front, whose entry into 
Pakistan had been virtually banned ever since the dismissal of the Fazlul Huq 
Ministry about a year ago, for “subversive” and “Communist” activities has 
now returned in triumph. He was given a hero’s welcome on his arrival in 
Dacca and now the Working Committee of the East Bengal Awami League, 
of which the Maulana is the President, after “certain assurances” given by the 
Law Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, on behalf of the Central Government, 
has in a resolution agreed to participate in the deliberations of the Constituent 
Convention. The Awami League has also agreed to parity of East-West 
representation “in the interests of regional autonomy” and as a “gesture of 
goodwill towards West Pakistan”. 

The participation of the Awami League may facilitate the task of consti- 
tution-making in Pakistan, but it very much remains to be seen whether its 
representatives will participate in the deliberations of the Convention from 
the national or the provincial point of view. They have agreed to East-West 
parity “in the interest of regional autonomy” and, if the 21-point programme 
of the United Front is any indication of what the Awamis understand by 
regional autonomy, it will not be surprising if new problems arise during the 
Convention’s deliberations and the task of constitution-making is hampered. 
Moreover, if Mr. Fazlul Hug again changes his position and sends his party 
representatives to the Convention, the prospect becomes more disturbing. 

Although the Awami League has agreed to East-West parity, Mr. Huq’s 
Krishak Sramik and other parties are still adamant on this issue. When it is 
realized that parity in representation between the two wings had been 
accepted a long time ago and that any attempt to disturb this arrangement 
will create mistrust in the minds of the people of West Pakistan, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the political parties in the country have miserably 
failed to develop a really healthy national outlook. As Mr. Suhrawardy said, 
representation according to population could be claimed in a unitary form of 
government, but it was utterly irreconcilable with regional:autonomy and a 
federal form of government. 


Pakistan, 
May 1955. 
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THE NEW SESSION 


HE second session of the 22nd Federal Parliament of Canada, which 

opened on January 7, has, in the absence of issues which could provoke 
sharp controversy, so far not been much livelier than its predecessor, which 
was rated one of the dullest on record. The Liberal front bench had been 
materially weakened by the retirement of three able and experienced 
Ministers, Messrs. Abbott, Claxton and Chevrier; but the session has re- 
vealed its acquisition of a recruit of first-rate calibre in Mr. George Marler, 
the Minister of Transport, who, before he moved into the Federal arena last 
year, had gained valuable experience in politics as Liberal leader in the 
provincial legislature of Quebec. Endowed with an attractive personality, 
which makes him popular with all parties, he has already proved himself a 
competent debater and a good administrator; and since he sits for a division 
of Montreal, has a perfect command of French and enjoys the confidence of 
the French-Canadian wing of his party, political observers think that he will 
be able to offer a serious challenge to the claims of older Ministers like Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Pearson to the leadership of the Liberal Party, when Mr. St. 
Laurent abandons it. The Liberal rank and file have continued to show the 
docile, but not always creditable, obedience to the courses prescribed by 
their leaders which they have maintained, except on very rare occasions, 
ever since their party began its present long spell of power in 1935; 
and Ministers have never experienced much difficulty in coping with the 
attacks of the Opposition and securing comfortable majorities :for their 
legislation. 

In the early stages of the session the Progressive-Conservative Party, who 
form the official Opposition, were handicapped by the absence of their 
leader, Mr. Drew, who had to face a long convalescence after a severe ill- 
ness; and in debates his experience and vigor were greatly missed, until he 
resumed his place on February 17. The C.C.F. were always sure of having 
their cases effectively presented by their leader Mr. Coldwell, who is the best 
parliamentarian in the Commons, and, since his team, although it only num- 
bers 24, has a higher average ability than any other party and is more in- 
dustrious, they were often the most formidable critics of Ministerial policies 
and on several occasions seized the initiative in arraigning the Government 
for errors and delinquencies. The Social Crediters remained an insignificant 
and ineffective faction, whose spokesmen wasted too much time in prosecut- 
ing their vendetta against the C.C.F. and often took a more conservative line 
than the official Opposition. But despite the overwhelming majority of the 
Government, the two sides of the House of Commons were never unevenly 
matched in debate, because most of the 75 French-Canadian Liberals showed 
a strange disinclination to participate in debates in which the special interests 
of Quebec were not involved. 
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Prime Minister St. Laurent has disappointed expectations that he would 
take some steps to cure the present farcical position of the Senate, in which a 
feeble Progressive-Conservative rump of 7 members, half of whom are aging 
invalids, are incapable of sustaining a decent debate against the 74 Liberal 
Senators. He was credited with the intention of using the 21 vacancies in the 
Senate to give a fairer representation to the other parties and also to nominate, 
regardless of their party affiliations, a number of men who had attained 
eminence in other walks of life than politics; but apparently there was such a 
violent protest against an experiment that threatened to deprive deserving 
Liberal partisans of their proper rewards for their services that he has 
decided to keep this admirable project in abeyance. 

But the situation in the Senate has again been partly saved this session by 
the independent course followed by a group of experienced Liberal Senators, 
who have been the effective Opposition and taken the lead in moves to prove 
that the Senate is not an effete and completely useless body. At their instiga- 
tion the Finance Committee of the Senate is repeating the exhaustive investi- 
gation of the Federal expenditures which it undertook in 1953, and, as it will 
have the same Chairman as in the earlier inquiry, Senator Crerar, who is 
a vigilant foe of waste and extravagance, equally profitable results for the 
correction of these evils in administration can be hoped for. Then, when a 
Bill sponsored by Senator Aseltine, a Progressive-Conservative, for the 
liberalization of Canada’s archaic divorce laws by adding to adultery, now 
the only ground for divorce except in Nova Scotia, cruelty, incurable in- 
sanity and desertion for three years as valid causes, produced a bitter con- 
troversy with a religious flavor, Senator Crerar and most of the ablest and 
most influential Liberal Senators gave the measure strong support. But the 
Government was determined that it should not reach the House of Commons, 
and so it mobilized a band of faithful Protestant supporters to assist their 
Roman Catholic colleagues, in killing the Bill. 

The Speech from the Throne outlined a very meagre program of legisla- 
tion, in which most of the items were measures for the improvement of 
existing legislation. They included bills to increase the benefits payable under 
the system of unemployment insurance, and the allowances paid to needy war 
veterans who are ineligible for pensions. The parties in opposition combined 
in criticizing the proposed increases as too niggardly. But in the case of most 
of the Government’s Bills the discussions were on a non-controversial plane 
and the Opposition contented itself with demanding minor changes. 

The problem of unemployment was raised sharply during the debate on 
the Address, and the Opposition persisted in harassing Ministers about it 
and forced a special adjournment of debate to move a vote of censure. They 
found ammunition for their charge that the Government was culpably 
apathetic about the problem in the monthly official returns about employ- 
ment: the latest available data, covering up to March 17, showed that on 
that date the number of applicants for work registered at the offices of 
National Employment Service had mounted to 632,813, which represented 
an increase of 20,473 in the previous four weeks and an increase of 63,005 
over the figure for the parallel date in March 1954. So the Opposition 
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demanded that the Government should assume responsibility for the relief 
of this army of unemployed, which on March 17 constituted about 12 per 
cent of Canada’s total civilian labor force, by making direct financial grants 
to provincial and municipal authorities, whose resources were being strained, 
and initiating special public works on a large scale to provide new jobs. But 
the Government and its supporters took the line that the unemployment was 
largely seasonal and would rapidly diminish when the spring thaw permitted 
the general resumption of outdoor work, and they rebutted the charge of 
apathy by pointing out that unemployment benefits were being enlarged 
and the Federal program of public works had been accelerated. 


First Budget of Mr. Harris 


HEN Mr. Harris, who had succeeded Mr. Abbott as Minister of 

Finance in June 1954, submitted his first Budget on April 5, its contents 
indicated that the late Lord Keynes’s plan of “cyclical” budgets had found 
favor with him. In the years of abounding prosperity, from 1946 onwards, 
his predecessor had shown a series of large surpluses, which had been 
severely criticized on the ground that for their creation the Canadian people 
had been unfairly overtaxed. But instead of another surplus, Mr. Harris had 
to admit a deficit of 194 million dollars for the fiscal year 1954-55, which 
ended on March 31, and he submitted financial proposals which he estimated 
would produce another deficit of 160 million dollars in 1955-56. 

He attributed the failure of the federal revenues for 1954-55, 4,107 million 
dollars to match the estimate of 4,467 million offered in the last Budget 
speech, mainly to the very poor harvest in Western Canada, which had 
reduced the gross value of national production in 1954 to rather less than 
24 billion* dollars as compared with 24-4 billion in 1953, and he framed 
his new Budget on the assumption that with an average harvest of grain in 
1955 and expansion of economic activity in other fields the gross value of 
national production would climb to 25} billion dollars. His calculation was 
that this scale of production would yield revenues amounting to 4,350 
million dollars to set against expenditures estimated at 4,362 million dollars, 
and he had converted the Cabinet to the view that it was desirable to risk a 
heavier deficit for the purpose of increasing the purchasing power of the 
public by certain abatements of taxation. So he proposed changes in taxation, 
which, as some of them only become operative on July 1, will cost the 
Treasury 148 million dollars in the fiscal year 195 4—5 5, and 207 million dollars 
in subsequent years. 

The most important of these changes was a general reduction of 2 per- 
centage points in the rates of personal income tax, which the Minister 
estimated would lessen the payments of taxpayers in the lowest categories of 
income by between 133 and 12 per cent and those of taxpayers in the highest 
categories by only 2-8 per cent, and a reduction of the income tax on corpora- 
tions from 49 per cent to 47 per cent. The special excise tax on passenger 
cars is lowered from 15 per cent to 10 per cent, the similar tax of 10 per cent 


* In the American sense of 1,000 millions. 
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on tires and tubes is wiped out, and a limited number of commodities are 
made exempt from the general sales tax. Changes proposed in the Customs 
tariff affect 75 of its items, but their modest nature indicates that the Govern- 
ment has resisted the heavy pressure of the textile and other manufacturers 
for higher protection. Only two of the changes, both made in accordance 
with recommendations of the Canadian Tariff Board, are upward and most 
of the rest are amendments of existing schedules designed to bring their 
wording into conformity with changes in trading practices and technology 
or to solve administrative difficulties. A sop, however, was thrown to certain 
interests, which want better protection, by an undertaking that the Tariff 
Board would be instructed to review the tariff schedules covering iron and 
steel products, chemicals and potatoes. 

The Budget proposes an amendment of the Income Tax Act, which will 
permit any taxpayer residing in a province which has a provincial income 
tax to claim an allowance for his payments of it up to 10 per cent of his 
Federal income tax. This concession represents a move, announced after a 
conference with Premier Duplessis of Quebec last autumn, for a settlement 
of the long controversy with him about rights of taxation. But, while it 
seems to concede most of Mr. Duplessis’s claims, it does not satisfy him, and 
the whole question of Federal-provincial relations is to be reviewed at a 
general conference of the interested authorities in the near future. 

Mr. Harris also announced that the Government intended to appoint a 
Royal Commission, which would be charged with the task of making an 
appraisement of the future economic prospects of Canada and studying 
probable developments in the country’s productive capacity and in its 
external markets. It will also examine the trends in the growth of population 
in regard to its regional distribution and changes in age groups, and it is to be 
invited to “speculate thoughtfully” about the magnitude and nature of 
Canada’s future requirements for the great variety of physical amenities, 
which contribute to a steadily rising level of wellbeing. 

The Budget pleased none of the parties on the Opposition benches. For 
the Progressive-Conservatives, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, their financial expert, 
criticized it severely on the ground that the reliefs of taxation (which were 
to come from borrowing) were trivial and would supply only a tiny stimulus 
to purchasing power and the diminution of unemployment and that Mr. 
Harris’s forecast of a deficit was hardly in conformity with his predictions 
about the quickening of the country’s economy. For the C.C.F., Mr. Coldwell 
argued that the reductions in income tax would benefit the richer classes far 
more than the poorer and other features of the Budget were disappointing; 
and Mr. Low for the Social Credit Party complained that it did very little to 
meet Canada’s prime need to match purchasing power with production. 


Foreign Affairs 


OREIGN affairs have received considerable attention during the session. 
The late Mackenzie King, who kept during most of his career as Prime 
Minister the Secretaryship for External Affairs in his own hands, used to treat 
them as a sort of mystery, about which only he himself and a few trusted 
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officials could speak with authority; and he was at pains to discourage 
parliamentary debates upon international problems. But Mr. Pearson, who 
succeeded him in 1946, is a firm believer in the value of debates for educating 
both Parliament and the people of Canada about international realities, and 
one profitable result of his encouragement of discussions of them is that, 
whereas in the prewar era only a handful of private members ventured to 
participate in them, nowadays sometimes as many as thirty members belong- 
ing to all parties make intelligent contributions. 

The first debate on foreign affairs occurred when the approval of Parlia- 
ment was sought for the treaties which admit West Germany to NATO and 
sanction her rearmament; and Mr. Pearson’s lucid exposition of the case for 
them won the support of the Liberals, the Progressive-Conservatives and 
the Social Crediters and even the tepid benediction of Mr. Coldwell, the 
leader of the C.C.F. But the latter was not able to convince more than a frac- 
tion of his followers that there was not grave danger in the rearmament of 
West Germany and, after the leaders of the malcontents had voiced their 
opposition to it, 12 of them formed a minority voting against it; but the 
majority for the treaties was 191. 

A later debate was mainly concerned with Far Eastern problems and the 
crisis which had arisen in regard to the offshore islands, Quemoy and the 
Matsus. A passage in a speech that Mr. Pearson had delivered in Toronto a 
few days previously had been interpreted in the press as implying that all the 
wars of the United States would hereafter also be Canada’s wars; in the 
debate he rejected this interpretation and declared that Canada was in no way 
pledged to the defence of the offshore islands and that she had no commit- 
ments in the Far East beyond her obligations as a member of U.N. But he 
also added the caveat that, owing to their inescapable interdependence, 
Canada was bound to be involved in any war in which the existence of the 
United States was at stake and vice versa. 

For the Progressive-Conservatives Mr. Diefenbaker, their expert upon 
foreign affairs, taking a strangely pro-American line, commended the policy 
of Mr. Dulles and accused Mr. Pearson of trying to water down the satis- 
factory pronouncement which he had made in Toronto. Mr. Solon Low, 
the leader of the Social Credit Party, was even warmer in his praises of 
American policy and argued that Chiang Kai-shek deserved strong support 
as the only trustworthy champion of democratic freedom in the Far East. 
But Mr. Coldwell felt that it was monstrous for the Government even to 
contemplate the immersion of Canada in a war for the salvation of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his discredited gang of Nationalists, and besought Mr. Pearson 
to cease his defenses of the policy prescribed by Mr. Dulles and, standing on 
his own feet, to serve notice upon Washington that the support of Canada for 
such dangerous folly would not be available. He also advocated that the 
Communist Government of China should be recognized by Canada and 
admitted to the U.N., and that Formosa should be neutralized and her future 
status left to the decision of her native inhabitants. Other members of his 


party backed Mr. Coldwell, but all the other parties were ranged solidly on 
the side of Mr. Pearson. 
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However, there is evidence that Mr. Pearson’s pronouncements have 
aroused grave disquietude in French Canada. Writing in Le Devoir of 
Montreal, its editor, Mr. Gerard Filion, contended that what he called the 
“confused explanations” given by Mr. Pearson to the House of Commons 
had not affected the pith of his original pronouncement, which clearly com- 
mitted Canada to participation in all the wars of the United States, and that, 
while there might be discussions of Canada’s foreign policy at Ottawa, the 
really important decisions about it were now dictated at Washington. He 
also asserted that today the “military influence” of the United States in 
Canada was more powerful than that of Britain had been for many a long 
day, that as the result of the huge inflow of American capital since 1946 
American interests had now secured an alarming grip upon Canada’s 
economy, and that the impact of American culture upon Canadian thought 
and ways of life was being steadily intensified. Mr. Filion recalled how in 
1942, when anti-British sentiment was running high in Quebec, the late 
Henri Bourassa, the founder of French-Canadian nationalism, had declared 
that even then the Government at Ottawa was more under the domination 
of Washington than of London, and his own conclusion was that Canada “by 
detaching herself from Britain had become a veritable annex of the United 
States”. 


Party Alignments 

HE general political situation has undergone no overt change in the past 

six months. While the Liberal Party retains its marked ascendancy in the 
Federal Parliament, it controls the governments of only three small provinces 
—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Manitoba, which between them contain 
about one-tenth of the country’s total population—and in the other seven 
provinces unfriendly administrations of different stripes are in power. The 
Progressive-Conservatives control the administrations of only two provinces 
—Ontario and New Brunswick—and, despite disclosures of unsavoury 
scandals in connexion with the construction of highways, the Ministry of 
Premier Frost, whose personal hold upon the rural voters is very strong, 
seems certain to secure a decisive fresh mandate at a provincial election 
expected during the summer. But today, in contrast to their overwhelming 
majority in the provincial legislature of Ontario, the Progressive-Conserva- 
tives possess only 33 out of the province’s quota of 85 Federal seats, while 
the Liberals hold 51, and such a situation, which has a parallel in Quebec, 
suggests that a large body of voters do not want their provincial affairs to be 
under the direction of the party which rules at Ottawa. 

But the managers of the Liberal Party are justifiably worried about adverse 
developments in its fortunes in Western Canada. Ministries formed by the 
Social Credit Party are in power in Alberta and British Columbia, and there is 
considerable evidence that the leaders of commerce, industry and finance in 
those provinces have reached the conclusion that it is at the moment the 
most effective guardian of the system of free enterprise against the menace 
offered to it by the Socialist program of the C.C.F. 

The leaders of the Social Credit Party still pay lip service to the financial 
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and economic theories of the late Major Douglas, but they have ceased to 
make any efforts for their practical application and one of their chieftains 
in British Columbia is rated so orthodox in his financial views that he 
has been elected a director of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Their 
program is a weird farrago of muddled economic thinking and religious 
evangelism, and prayers and hymns are staple features of many of their 
meetings. They assail all the other parties as equally stupid and corrupt and 
tell the voters that, if they will only elect the fine God-fearing Christians, who 
have been handpicked to carry the banner of Social Credit, they will be 
assured of governments with standards of political morality and admini- 
strative efficiency hitherto unattainable in North America. They are sworn 
enemies of the U.N. and other international organizations and in an earlier era 
could have been classified as ardent imperialists. But many of them are also 
tinged with anti-Semitism and betray the earmarks of a Fascist mentality; 
for example, one of the Social Credit group at Ottawa, Mr. J. H. Blackmore, 
M.P., has constituted himself the Canadian champion of the egregious 
Senator McCarthy and another, Mr. E. G. Hansell, in the sessions of a special 
committee which is investigating the operations of Canada’s radio and tele- 
vision systems, was so hostile to the principle of free speech that he wanted 
all critics of the present Canadian way of life to be banned from the air. 

But these glaring defects and vagaries and the lack of any coherent philo- 
sophy of politics do not deter rich financial backers from supplying the 
Social Credit Party with ample funds for persistent propaganda. Their next 
natural target is the province of Saskatchewan, a former stronghold of the 
Liberal Party, which controlled its provincial government, except for a brief 
period, from 1905 till 1944, when the C.C.F. displaced them. Today, how- 
ever, a bitter feud among the local Liberals seems to present the Social 
Crediters with a heaven-sent opportunity to supplant them as the best 
defenders of free enterprise, and they are busy laying their plans for a 
vigorous crusade in Saskatchewan to make converts for their curious creed. 
If the Liberal Party were to become a negligible force in Saskatchewan, as it 
has become in Alberta and British Columbia, a similar slump in its strength 
in Manitoba would be inevitable. Now the four western provinces have 
always supplied the Liberal Party with the core of a radical left wing, whose 
influence has kept it on reformist paths and, if it fell completely under the 
domination of its representatives from Ontario and Quebec, it would become 
indistinguishable from the Progressive-Couservative Party and new align- 
ments in Canadian politics would result. 


Canada, 
May 1955. 























SOUTH AFRICA 


APARTHEID BY INSTALMENTS 


ip the closing stages of the Speech from the Throne the Governor General 
announced that Parliament would, at the appropriate time, be asked to 
give consideration to the separate representation of voters and to the question 
of the sovereignty of Parliament. The Coloured vote and the so-called 
sovereignty of Parliament are two of the most controversial issues before 
the country. And although there was no indication of the method by which 
the Government intended to deal with these two questions, and no informa- 
tion as to what would be regarded as the “appropriate time”, mention of 
these matters by the Governor General made it clear that once again South 
Africa was to be plunged into a constitutional crisis. 

The Prime Minister made no attempt in the ensuing weeks to take Parlia- 
ment into his confidence. Outside the House, Nationalist spokesmen such as 
Senator de Klerk, the new Minister of Labour, who as a brother-in-law of 
the Prime Minister is perhaps in closer touch with him than other Cabinet 
colleagues, and Mr. Potgieter, a Government Whip, told political audiences 
that Coloured voters in the Cape Province would be removed from the 
common roll before the next General Election in 1958. But none of these 
personal prophecies made from public platforms included an explanation of 
how the Government proposed to overcome the constitutional obstacle in 
the way of disqualifying Cape Coloured voters. 

With this constitutional cloud hanging over it, Parliament soon got under 
way with a programme of legislation that was dominated at the start by the 
Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, who in a series of Bills began to 
provide further outlines of his plan for total apartheid. Dr. Verwoerd was 
formerly editor of the Transvaler, a Nationalist daily newspaper published in 
the Transvaal by a company of which Mr. Strijdom is the chairman. Outside 
journalism he was a comparatively unknown figure until, having fought and 
lost a seat in the 1948 general election, he was elected by the Nationalists to 
the Senate and subsequently was made Minister of Native Affairs by Dr. 
Malan in succession to Dr. Jansen, when the latter became Governor 
General in 1951. Since then Dr. Verwoerd has played an increasingly 
dominant part in shaping and colouring the Government’s policy of apartheid, 
and has emerged as a man with a mission which he pursues with almost 
fanatical ardour. Indeed it is asserted by some Opposition critics that his 
ambitions have progressed to a stage where they far exceed the scope of his 
own Department of Native Affairs and threaten to interfere with the national 
economy as a whole. 

During the debate on the no-confidence motion in January, he confirmed a 
statement made by the permanent head of his Department, Dr. Eiselen, that 
the first application of apartheid as a long-term policy, aimed at eventual 
total segregation, would be made in the Western Province of the Cape, and 
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would take the form of the gradual removal of all Native labour from this 
area. Dr. Eiselen’s announcement, which had been given to the S.A.B.R.A. 
conference earlier in the year, was received with deep concern amounting 
almost to consternation by leading industrialists; and in the course of the 
no-confidence debate the Government were urged by the Opposition to say 
whether they approved of so basic and far-reaching a declaration of policy. 


The Eiselen Line 


HE case against what has become known as the “Eiselen Line”, i.e. the 

line west of which no Native labour is ultimately to be permitted, may be 
summarized as follows. In the last two decades there has been a steady increase 
in the Native labour force of the Western Province of the Cape, due to 
the requirements of agriculture and industry. The Natives who had been 
attracted to the Cape were accustomed to hard work, which many Coloured 
people had neither the stamina nor the will to undertake. There had, so it 
was alleged by the former United Party Minister of Native Affairs, Major van 
der Byl, been a drift of Coloured people to the towns where they were at- 
tracted by shorter hours and higher wages. Generally speaking, the Coloured 
man today could choose his job, and no unemployment faced him if he 
wanted work.* This rise in his position was due to rapid industrial growth 
in the Western Province, an economic expansion made possible by the supply 
of Native labour. But if this supply were to be artificially restricted and 
ultimately stopped, there must inevitably be a reduction in the standard of 
living of both the Coloured people and the Europeans living in the area, 
while further industrial expansion would be halted. 

These criticisms were swept aside by Dr. Verwoerd in a speech in which 
he declared that Dr. Eiselen’s announcement was nothing but the application 
of the principles of apartheid to the local conditions of the Western Province. 
According to the Minister of Native Affairs, certain steps would be taken, 
and taken quickly, in the Western Province which was “one of the easiest 
places for the first phase of the apartheid policy to be applied”. Dr. Verwoerd 
is an eloquent though somewhat prolix speaker who, when he addresses the 
House, often becomes entangled in the meshes of his ideological plans. He cer- 
tainly knows his brief and is ever anxious to explain its details, interspersing 
explanation with calculated and often provocative challenges. On this occasion 
he maintained that Opposition attacks were being concentrated on the Govern- 
ment’s policy for Natives in the Western Province because, “if the Government 
could be frightened off the application of the policy here or if the people 
could be made hostile to it, the Opposition’s standpoint would acquire 
greater strength in the rest of the country”. In his view the “Black Stream” 
was most dangerous in the Western Province, where the European popu- 
lation was in the greatest peril of being swallowed up by the influx of 
Natives. 

Dr. Verwoerd proceeded to elaborate this theory with the by now well- 
known emotional appeal to the force of numbers, which is regularly exploited 


* This position is in fact admitted by S.A.B.R.A. 
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by Nationalist spokesmen when advocating the policy of apartheid. The 
European, it was said, was in an area where the non-European group was 
not only strong but was growing rapidly—the 1,250,000 Coloured people 
would increase to 3,500,000 in the next few years. 

The Minister summarized the Government’s standpoint by saying that it 
was necessary for the people to know that the Native was not going to be a 
permanent inhabitant of the Western Province. And then, in a sentence 
which contained the core of the matter, he declared that “future policy must 
be to rationalize industry so that it could get along with as few Natives as 
possible”. 

Having thus clearly and unequivocally stated that the Western Province 
was to set the pattern for apartheid, and be the guinea-pig for his ideological 
laboratory, Dr. Verwoerd turned his eyes northwards. At a later stage of the 
session he announced in a speech at Boksburg in the Transvaal that he would 
oppose the establishment of new industrial areas on the Witwatersrand in 
spite of the opposition of local authorities, because it was a necessary step 
towards the execution of the Government’s apartheid policy. Elaborating this 
new move in the higher apartheid political strategy, he stated that in the next 
ten years industries would be encouraged on the borders of the Native 
territories. He conceded that there would of necessity be a transition stage, 
because of the large areas which had already been proclaimed in the towns 
and cities as industrial areas, and the many new industries which would be 
established in the next ten to fifteen years. But he was insistent that any 
movement to entice more Natives to the cities must be stopped. He estimated 
that by the year 2000, if the present development continued, there would be 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 Natives on the Witwatersrand, compared 
with about 2,000,000 Europeans, and the Rand would be surrounded by “a 
cordon of Native locations”. 

The Minister went on to give his views as to the future as follows: 


The Natives should be given the opportunity of developing in their own areas. 
The country can no longer afford to set aside more land for Native reserves. 

The productivity of existing reserves must be increased and, to keep Natives 
out of European areas, industries must be established near the Native 
territories. The Government knows how to solve the Native problem and how 
to work in friendship and goodwill with the Native people. Meadowlands 

. (i.e. the compulsory removal of Natives from the Western areas of Johannes- 

burg) was just a small indication of the Government’s plan for the implemen- 
tation of apartheid. There cannot be any integration of Natives in the European 
community. 

The Native must be given his own sphere in which to develop and in which to 
advance socially, economically and educationally. 


The European, the Minister concluded, must remain the master in deter- 
mining the future of the two race groups. 

Dr. Verwoerd and his various announcements of apartheid on the instal- 
ment plan made the biggest impact on Parliament in the first half of the 
session. And the Opposition seized the many opportunities provided by him 
to emphasize the fundamental difference in approach towards the Native 
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problem between the Nationalists and the United Party, concentrating at 
first upon the economic consequences of apartheid as opposed to integration. 
The United Party accepts integration as a fact, and has its plans to meet the 
social, economic and political consequences of that inexorable fact. 


The Doctrine of Baasskap 


MMEDIATELY after the Baster recess, the House had under discussion 

the Prime Minister’s Vote on the Estimates, which continued for some 
twenty-five hours. Then, for the first time since his accession to the premier- 
ship, Mr. Strijdom was encouraged to restate in explicit terms his own views 
on the Native problem, and for a while the emphasis in Parliament was 
changed from separation to baasskap (mastery or domination). In an im- 
portant debate in which the Prime Minister was closely questioned by Mr. 
Strauss, Leader of the Opposition, the basic differences between the National- 
ist conception of baasskap and the United Party’s “White leadership” policy 
were concisely pin-pointed. In emphatically rejecting the policy of baasskap 
as negative and oppressive, Mr. Strauss accused the Nationalists of wanting 
to destroy the slender democratic rights at present enjoyed by non-Europeans. 
Mr. Strauss described the United Party’s policy of White leadership as one 
which does not hold simply the prospect of frustration and stagnation, but 
keeps the door open and gives the Native people some hope of a place 
in the sun. The United Party, while believing that the present system should 
continue for some years, rejects the kind of domination which means that the 
non-Europeans, whatever their merits, should always be denied a share in 
their country’s affairs. 

Baasskap is now well on the way to achieving as much significance as a 
political slogan in the Union of South Africa as that other magic word 
apartheid. With Mr. Strijdom, the two concepts are complementary and his 
insistence on the need for baasskap is linked with Dr. Verwoerd’s plans for 
ultimately removing the Natives to their own areas. 

Mr. Strijdom repeatedly asserted in the course of the debate that the Euro- 
pean would never be able to maintain leadership in South Africa merely on 
merit. The White man, in his view, has baasskap because he has the vote, and 
the law of the land made it impossible for the Natives ever to have that power. 
To Opposition charges that to deny Natives all hope of a share in the govern- 
ment of the country was immoral, he replied that Natives would be given 
greater rights in their own areas under White supervision. When urged to 
say what would happen when White supervision ended, if it ever did, Mr. 
Strijdom refused to be drawn and to commit himself to the possible alter- 
natives of full independence or a federal relationship with White South 
Africa on an equal basis. 

During the first half of the Session the House had dealt with a number of 
measures, the most controversial of which were Dr. Verwoerd’s Bills relating 
to Native administration in the Reserves and the control of Natives in urban 
areas; Mr. Swart’s legislation to arm policemen with further powers of entry 
into public and private premises; and Dr. Dénges’s Departure from the 
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Union Regulation Bill. The latter, which is ostensibly aimed at curbing the 
activities of Communists who try to reach the other side of the “iron curtain’”’ 
in order to be schooled in Red propaganda, makes it an offence for any 
. person over the age of sixteen years to leave the Union without being in 
possession of a valid passport or permit as defined in the Bill. The issue of 
passports remains in the discretion of the Minister of the Interior, while the 
issue of permits is entrusted to the permanent head of the Department, with 
a tight of appeal to the Minister. Where an applicant satisfies the Department 
that he intends to leave the Union permanently, the issue of a permit to him 
becomes obligatory. The Opposition’s attitude is that it is unnecessary, for 
the purpose stated by the Government, to puta statutory ring-fence round the 
Union, supported by criminal sanctions. The Bill, it was contended, was 
ineffective as far as the unsuspected Communist was concerned; for he would 
presumably obtain a passport. This being so, it was relevant only to Com- 
munists “named” under the Suppression of Communism Act or to suspected 
Communists. But the latter, it was suggested, could be dealt with on their 
return to the Union, and the movements of the former could be restricted in 
advance. Opposition attempts after the Second Reading to secure recourse 
to the Courts in the event of a refusal of a permit did not succeed.* 


Packing a Court 


HORTLY before the Easter recess, during which Parliament adjourned 

for twelve days, the Minister of Justice officially announced that the 
Government had decided to increase the number of judges on the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court from six to eleven. In making the announce- 
ment Mr. Swart said that the Government had decided to increase the 
membership to provide for a quorum of five judges to hear civil and criminal 
appeals, and a quorum of a full bench of eleven judges to hear cases where 
the validity of any Act of Parliament was questioned. Mr. Swart further 
stated that the five additional judges of appeal had already been appointed 
and that they would assume their new duties on October 1. The method and 
the timing of Mr.eSwart’s announcement about this spectacular enlargement 
of the Appeal Court at once suggested that political considerations were 
involved. For the news of this fundamental change was given to the public 
by the Minister of Justice through the exclusive medium of two or three 
Nationalist party newspapers. And as to the timing, there had been no public 
demand by the judiciary or the legal profession for the enlargement of the 
quorum of the Appeal Court. 

In these circumstances it was inevitable that the public should immediately 
assume—correctly, as was later confirmed by Mr. Swart in Parliament— 
that the proposed change in the quorum was inextricably linked with the 
constitutional difficulties of the Government in respect of the Coloured vote 
and the so-called sovereignty of Parliament. The slender cloud of uncertainty 
and apprehension hanging over Parliament since the opening day of the 


* A further result of this Bill will be that a South African citizen will no longer be 
able to leave the Union on a British passport. 
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Session now began to assume more ominous proportions to those who took 
their stand on the Constitution—the South Africa Act which formed the 
basis of the solemn compact of Union. At long last the Government had 
interrupted the silence which had been officially maintained about their plans 
to achieve their twin constitutional objectives; and it was not surprising that 
the House adjourned for the Easter recess in certain expectation of stronger 
things to come. 


The Budget 


HE steady rise in the figures of National Income has proceeded 
uninterrupted; and the slower rate of increase of the price indices 
demonstrates that this increase in the national income is not merely a 
monetary illusion. Gold production, to which the new mines in the Orange 
Free State are already making a significant contribution, reached a record 
figure of over 13} million fine ounces, while exports of uranium ore took 
place to a value of £15 million. Favourable weather led to considerably 
increased production of maize, sugar and wool. Industrial activity was 
sustained ; merchandise exports were higher in value than in any previous year, 
while further relaxations of import control allowed of a rise of between 4 and 
§ per cent in imports. Despite this increase, the deficit on current account 
declined from £59 million in 1953 to only £30 million in 1954, while the net 
inflow of capital from abroad is reckoned to have been as high as £74 million. 
In view of this flourishing state of the economy, it is not surprising that the 
last of Mr. Havenga’s budgets ran true to form by presenting his successor 
with a substantial surplus. In his Budget Speech on March 24, Mr. Louw 
estimated the surplus for the year 1954-55 at {10 million, to be transferred 
to Loan Account. Since then, he has revised his estimate to £12} million and 
has announced that he will devote the extra £2} million to a bonus for 
pensioners. 

The yield from Customs (to the tune of £2 million) proved to be un- 
expectedly buoyant in the 1954-55 tax year, though excise duties yielded less 
than estimated. Postal revenue was naturally up (over £1} million) and 
stamp duties, transfer duty and the tax on the transfer of securities all reflected 
the increased economic activity of the year. So did the £2 million excess 
inland revenue, though this masked a shortfall of £3 million in the yield of 
supertax with a surplus of over £4 million in the yield of normal income tax. 

The estimates for 1955-56 do not differ significantly from those of the 
previous year. Provision is being made for the expenditure of something 
over {90 million on loan account as compared with £87} million voted in 
1954-55 (in the main and additional estimates) and £84} million actually 
spent. After repeating the decision of his predecessor last year, to divert £15 
million of tax-revenue to the Loan Account, Mr. Louw hopes to be able to 
finance this large programme without having to borrow much more than 
£9 million in the market. In the general field of death duties he is, for 
administrative reasons, abolishing succession duties and in their place is 
increasing estate duties and abolishing the exemption from estate duty of 
gifts made more than five years before the donor’s death. He does not expect 
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these changes to affect the total revenue from death duties very materially in 
the coming year, so that the Loan Fund’s automatic receipts from this source 
should not be affected. 

Total expenditure on revenue account for 1955-56 is estimated at £259 
million including the £15 million to be diverted to Loan Funds. This is not 
quite £54 million more than the total in the original and additional estimates 
for 1954-55. It includes an increase of some £5 million in the Defence vote, 
and also some {'4 million spread rather thinly over improved starting salaries 
in the Public Service, and contributions towards pensions’ and widows’ funds 
in the Public Service, the Police and the Permanent Force. Also the means 
test has been abolished in respect of pensions for surviving veterans of the 
war of 1899-1902; but the cost of this concession is not estimated to be 
more than £50,000. 

On the basis of the existing taxation the Minister estimated revenue for 
195 5- -56 at £800,000 more than his estimated expenditure. By increasing the 
income-tax rebate from {10 to £12 a child, he expects to sacrifice all but 
£200,000 of this. 

Upon these figures, the total tax burden cannot be very different from that 
of the year before. If it were not for the Minister’s express disclaimer, one 
might have thought that in estimating the yield from income tax well below 
the 1954-55 collections, he was deliberately underestimating so as to have a 
surplus at his disposal at the end of the year. But he said that, in fact, he had 
raised the original estimate of the Commissioner for Inland Revenue by 
£10 million in order to ensure that he did not budget too low. It is clear, 
therefore, that no major interest is attached to the budget as a whole. 

Some very ingenious technical advice has gone into the framing of the 
budget. For example, there is a provision allowing income-tax payers to 
deduct from their taxable incomes doctors’ or dentists’ fees actually paid, up 
to {100 in the tax year. The other technical innovations are more specifically 
aimed at tax “avoidance” than at tax “evasion” ; and it may be that they are not 
quite so happy in their incidental implications. In order to prevent supertax 
payers with controlling interests in companies from amassing capital in the 
form of undistributed profits, instead of declaring dividends on which tax has 
to be paid, an undistributed profits tax has been reintroduced. 

To prevent avoidance of supertax and death duty by the distribution of as- 
sets by the rich during their lifetime, a graduated tax on gifts has been institu- 
ted, which starts at £500, not necessarily all given ona single occasion. Finally, 
to check the practice of forming a foreign-domiciled holding company to 
which dividends from Union companies are paid, and then redistributed (free 
of Union taxation) as dividends of the foreign company, South Africa has 
abandoned the principle of taxing only income arising from within the Union 
itself. All dividends, whatever their origin, are now to be taxed. 


South Africa, 
April 1955. 
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TRANSPORT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


by Australia transport is of special importance because Australia is a 
continent, the main centres of population being around the fringe of it 
and the distances being so great that they have always been a major problem 
in development. In the earlier years, transport between the States was almost 
entirely by sea and this was one reason why the State railway systems, as they 
grew, were built with different gauges.* This fact itself lessened the value of 
the railways for interstate transport when expansion finally brought them 
into contact at the State borders. It has still proved impossible to build up 
a system of national railways working as a whole. The strain placed on 
shipping by the needs of transport throughout the continent has been very 
gteat; latterly shipping for one reason or another has proved inadequate. 
There has, therefore, been a search for other means of transport. At the same 
time, the development of heavy road transport equipment has been rapid. 

The problems thus arising have seemed to call for some measure of govern- 
ment control. The attempt to impose control, however, has itself met with 
legal difficulties arising out of the interpretation of the Federal Constitution. t 
In Hughes C» Vale Pty. Limited v. State of New South Wales} the Privy Council 
has recently held that the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act 1931-1950 
(N.S.W.) so far as it imposes an arbitrary licensing system on interstate 
carriers and their vehicles is invalid as contravening s. 92 of the Constitution.§ 
It had previously been decided that s. 92 is binding alike on State and Federal 
governments. The decision in Hughes ¢ Vale’s Case emphasizes how large 
is the void in the sovereignty of these governments. 

In conferring powers in 1900 upon the Commonwealth Parliament no 
general power relating to transport was given. The Commonwealth was 
empowered to make laws with respect to “trade and commerce with other 
countries and among the States” (s. 51 (i)). The power to deal with transport 
so far as it was incidental to such trade and commerce was probably regarded 
as sufficient for the purposes of the Commonwealth Parliament. It was 
provided expressly that the “power . .. to make laws with respect to trade and 
commerce extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property 
of any State” (s. 98). Specific power was given for “the control of railways 
with respect to transport for the naval and military purposes of the Common- 
wealth” (s. 51 (xxxii)); and power was also given for “railway construction 
and extension in any State with the consent of that State” (s. 51 (xxxiv)). 

In practice up to the time of the Second World War the States had been left 
to exercise whatever governmental control of road and rail transport was 

* Rail gauges are: N.S.W. 4’ 8}”; Vic. and S.A. 5’ 3”; Q’ld., W.A. and Central Australia 


3’ 6”. t Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 1900, 63 & 64 Vict. c. 12. 
+ (1954), 3 W.L.R. 824. 


§ The decision does not affect the validity of the Act so far as it applies to intra-State 
carriers and vehicles. 
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found to be necessary. The laws dealing with registration of vehicles, traffic 
and safety regulations and the licensing of drivers had been State laws. The 
States had, in the main, owned the railways operating within their borders. 

The Commonwealth had passed legislation regulating interstate shipping and 
also legislation regulating air transport. The latter raised interesting consti- 

tutional problems. One question, perhaps not finally resolved, is how far the 
Commonwealth Parliament may acquire power to legislate with respect to 
specific subject-matters not expressly assigned to it in the Constitution by 
entering into international conventions imposing upon it the obligation of 
dealing with such subject matters locally. It has power with respect to 
“external affairs” (s. 51 (xxix)) and enters into the conventions under this 
power. Without stopping to consider this question, it is pointed out that the 
regulations relating to aircraft promulgated by the Commonwealth after it 
became a party to the International Convention have been held to be valid.* 


State Legislation 

HE growth of road transport throughout the 1920’s was rapid. By the 

time of the depression in 1930 the States’ capital investments in their 
railways were considerable, and this depression revealed that the competition 
of road transport with the railways was bringing the capital investments of 
the State into serious jeopardy. The answer of the States was to pass legisla- 
tion under the guise of “co-ordinating” transport but designed in reality to 
enable the governments concerned to prevent or discourage road or sea 
competition with their railways. Thus, in New South Wales the State 
Transport (Co-ordination) Act, 1931, was passed. It made it an offence to 
carry yoods for hire or in the course of business by a motor vehicle unless the 
vehicle was licensed under that Act. This was a licence required to be ob- 
tained in addition to the normal requirement of registration. The licence 
might authorize the vehicle to operate on specified routes or roads or in 
specified districts, and might contain terms and conditions. By means of such 
conditions the fares and freights could be fixed and the use of the vehicle 
restricted. A condition might be imposed in a licence that the licensee should 
pay sums ascertained in some manner to be specified. 

The licensing system instituted by this Act was administered so as to 
prevent or discourage road transport from operating upon roads or under 
conditions which were competitive with the railways. Since the main lines in 
New South Wales were the interstate lines running from Sydney to the 
Victorian and Queensland borders respectively, it followed naturally that 
part of the road transport which was thus prevented or discouraged from 
operating was the road transport running between States. This fact brought 
about: an attack against the Act on the ground that it was invalid. It was 
claimed that it infringed s. 92 of the Constitution. The relevant portion of 
this section is as follows: 

92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce 
and intercourse among the States, whether by means of internal 
carriage or ocean navigation, shall be absolutely free. . 

* R. v. Poole; Ex parte Burgess (1939), 61 C.L.R. 634. 
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The High Court held, by majority, that the State Transport (Co-ordination) 
Act 1931 did not interfere with trade, commerce and intercourse among the 
States and consequently did not infringe s. 92.* There followed other “trans- 
port” cases.t} In all of these the relevant “co-ordinating” legislation was held 
to be valid, but there emerged bewildering differences in the reasons given 
for validity. Furthermore, after the decision of the Privy Council in James v. 
Commonwealth (No. 2),{ which held invalid an arbitrary licensing system 
applied to marketing of dried fruits, it became difficult to see how the 
transport cases could continue to stand indefinitely. However, stand they did 
until the recent decision of the Privy Council in Hughes ¢ Vale Pty. Limited 
v. The State of New South Wales, when they were all overruled. 


Further Transport Cases and the Banking Case 


HE steps by which this result was reached were as follows. Air transport 

became increasingly important after 1930 and by the end of the Second 
World War was a significant factor in the carriage of goods and persons in 
Australia. The leading private airline at that time was Australian National 
Airlines Pty. Ltd. The Commonwealth Parliament proposed to enter the field 
of air transport and to prevent others from operating in that field unless 
licensed in circumstances which did not seem likely to occur, or at least did 
not seem likely to occur very often. An airline with its costly “fixed” assets 
and highly trained servants cannot be readily started or discontinued. The 
validity of the legislation to carry out this policy was challenged by Australian 
National Airlines Pty. Ltd. on the ground that it interfered with trade, 
commerce and intercourse among the States contrary to s. 92. The High 
Court held that the legislation did infringe s. 92 and was invalid.§ In so 
deciding the Court rejected a suggested distinction between trade itself on 
the one hand and instruments of trade such as the means of transport on the 
other. This distinction had been to some extent relied upon in the transport 
cases. 

The next major event was the Bank Nationalization Case, more often 
referred to as the Banking Case.|| In this case the Privy Council did not deal 
with the transport cases and was able to leave them on one side since it was 
dealing with a different type of subject-matter, namely, the complete prohibi- 
tion of private banking and the establishment of a Government monopoly of 
banking. Strictly the Privy Council held that the appeal in that case failed 
because no certificate had been obtained under s. 74 of the Constitution. 
However, in the circumstances of that case their Lordships thought it right 
to express their views on the effect of s. 92 in relation to s. 46 of the Banking 
Act, 1947. In the course of expressing their view that the prohibition of 


* R. v. Vizzard; Ex parte Hill (1933), 50 C.L.R. 30. 

t O. Gilpin v. The Commissioner for Road Transport and Tramways New South Wales 
(1935), 52 C.L.R. 189; Bessel! v. Dayman (1935), 53 C.L.R. 493; Riverina Transport Pty. 
Lid. v. Victoria (1937), 57 C.L.R. 327. 

$ (1936), A.C. 578._ 

§ Australian National Airlines Pty. Limited v. Commonwealth (1946), 77 C.L.R. 29. 

|| Commonwealth v. Bank of New South Wales (1950), A.C. 235. 
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private banking was an interference with trade, commerce and intercourse 
which infringed s. 92, the Privy Council disposed of a number of reasons 
which had from time to time been relied upon by different judges constitu- 
ting the majorities in different transport cases. Thus in Vizzard’s Case the 
following tests of the operation of s. 92 were the basis: 


(1) That freedom is not guaranteed to individuals by s. 92. 

(2) That interstate trade is free so long as the volume of trade between 
States remains the same after as it was before the interference with 
individual traders. 

(3) The real object of an Act may be ascertained otherwise than by refer- 
ence to its necessary effect. 

(4) That only the passage of goods is protected by s. 92. 

(5) That it is only at the frontier that the stipulated freedom can be im- 
paired. 

(6) That if legislation prohibits both interstate and intra-State activities 
without discrimination it does not offend s. 92. 


All these propositions were rejected by the Privy Council in the Banking 
Case. 
Following the Banking Case, attack was renewed on the transport legisla- 
tion in force in Victoria, in the case of McCarter v. Brodie.* However, the 
attack, although it revealed a powerful new dissentient in Fullagar, J., who 
had in the meantime been appointed to the High Court Bench, still resulted 
in the upholding of the validity of the legislation and of the transport cases. 
The majority consisted of Latham C.J., McTiernan, Williams and Webb, JJ.; 
the minority of Dixon and Fullagar, JJ. The members who constituted the 
majority gave differing reasons for upholding the validity of the legislation 
and an application was made to the Privy Council for leave to appeal, but 
this was refused. It should be mentioned that there had, on two previous 
occasions, been applications for leave to appeal to the Privy Council in 
transport cases and each had been refused. 
In the light of the Privy Council’s refusal to give leave in McCarter v. 
Brodie there were initial difficulties in having the validity of the New South 
Wales legislation tested again in the case of Hughes ¢ Vale Pty. Limited v. 
State of New South Wales, but some differences which had been introduced 
into the New South Wales legislation were of assistance in obtaining a 
review of it and, at the same time, of the transport cases. The High Court was 
again divided. In favour of validity were a majority consisting of Dixon C.]., 
McTiernan, Williams and Webb, JJ. In favour of invalidity were Fullagar, 
Kitto and Taylor, J}. Dixon, C.J., had been a consistent dissenter in the trans- 
port cases and had, indeed, dissented in McCarter v. Brodie in 1950. It was his 
concurrence in the conclusion of those in favour of validity which made the 
majority and caused the legislation to be held good. The learned Chief Justice 
refused to treat McCarter v. Brodie as open for review and asserted : 
I do not waver at all in my belief that the transport cases cannot be reconciled 
with principle or in the opinion that the grounds on which they were in fact 

* (1950), 80 C.L.R. 432. Tt (1953), 87 C.L.R. 49. 
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decided have, for the most part, been expressly rejected in the judgment of the 
Privy Council in the Banking Case, but I do not regard that as enough.* 


Dixon C.J. then proceeded to explain why he did not regard that as enough. 
He thought the transport cases could be confined in their application to the 
control by the States of the use of State roads as an alternative to the use of 
railways. He was reluctant to depart from earlier decisions of the Court, 
seemingly taking the view that it was better for the Court to be consistent 
than to be right, provided the consequences were not too far-reaching.t 
Leave to appeal from this decision was granted by the Privy Council. As 
already noted, the Privy Council reversed the decision of the High Court and 
held that the relevant provisions of the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act 


1931-1950 (N.S.W.) in so far as they related to interstate transport were 
invalid as contravening s. 92. 


Recent State Legislation 


HE State Governments have not remained idle. One of the main distinc- 

tions made in the Banking Case was that between laws which were pro- 
hibitory and laws which were regulatory : the former infringing s. 92 and the 
latter not. In Hughes C» Vale Pty. Limited v. State of New South Wales it was 
sought to support the State Transport (Co-ordination) Act 1931-1950 upon 
the ground that it was regulatory of transport in the sense in which that word 
was used in the Banking Case. The Privy Council rejected this argument, 
holding that the legislation was prohibitory. However, they made one 
comment about regulation of transport as follows: 


Their Lordships can imagine circumstances in which it might be necessary, 
e.g. on grounds of public safety, to limit the number of vehicles of certain types 
in certain localities or over certain routes, with the result that some applicants 
might be unable to obtain licences. Such a system might well be justified as 


regulatory. 


The State Governments have, since the decision, passed fresh legislation 
which they hope will be classed as being regulatory while having the desired 
effect. They now add as a basis the requirement of paying charges for use of 
the roads. In the past, one of the reasons advanced by some of the justices for 
upholding the old legislation was that the heavy fees imposed as conditions of 
the licences did not represent an interference with trade but were justified as 
necessaty for the upkeep of the roads. The fact was that they were not 
applied for the upkeep of the roads but to making good railway deficits, but 
the argument had been advanced. The present legislation is drawn so as to 
enable heavy payment to be exacted on the ground that it is required for the 
upkeep of the roads. 

The new legislation has already been attacked in the High Court by 
adversely affected parties from several States. An attack upon the State 
Transport Co-ordination (Amendment) Act 1954 (N.S.W.) made in Hughes 


* (1953), 87 C.L.R. 70.  Ibid., pp. 70-74. $ (1954), 3 W.L.R. 824 at p. 853. 
§ Latterly up to 3d. per ton per mile of the capacity of the vehicle. 
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ec Vale Pty. Limited v. State of New South Wales (No. 2) has been heard, but 
judgment on it has not yet been delivered. 

One further action which was taken consisted of a meeting of the railway 
authorities of all the States in Hobart during January of this year to consider 
various matters, including the possibility of unifying the rail gauge for rail- 
ways in Australia. The results of this conference were not made public. 


The Future of Section 92 


6 hie reflection which follows from the sad history of the transport 
cases is the necessity of clarifying s. 92. There is a strong body of 
opinion that the framers of the Constitution never intended s. 92 to refer to 
anything but imposts such as customs and the like, and that it was put in the 
Constitution to ensure that there should never be any reintroduction of 
customs houses at interstate borders.* It has been suggested that s. 92 was 
devised to win the support of New South Wales for Federation. She was the 
only free trade State. The free trade principle, it is suggested, was already 
contained in s. 90. Section 90 provided that on the imposition of uniform 
duties of custom, the power of the Parliament to impose duties of custom and 
of excise and to grant bounties on the production or export of goods should 
become exclusive. It is further suggested that s. 92 was really unnecessary 
but was retained in order to stifle criticism by free traders. 

Conceivably the framers of the Constitution in using the language which 
they did in s. 92 had more in mind than this. Certainly they were concerned 
with the possibility that differential tariffs might be introduced in the various 
State railway systems which might burden interstate trade and commerce. 
The phrase “absolutely free” appears first in a draft prepared by Sir Henry 
Parkes.+} It is probable that Sir Henry Parkes had in mind a guarantee not only 
of free trade within the continent of Australia but also a guarantee that 
within Australia the principle of freedom of private enterprise should apply 
while the Constitution remained.f If so, the subsequent history of s. 92 
shows that he succeeded in his aim, The Privy Council in the Banking Case 
said: “Forty years of controversy on these words have left one thing at least 
clear. It is no longer arguable that freedom from customs or other monetary 
charges alone is secured by the section.’ § 

Unfortunately the confusion produced by s. 92 is great. We find Lord 
Wright of Durley, who delivered the advice of the Privy Council in James v. 
Commonwealth (No. 2),\| changing his views and writing an article advocating a 


* “Commonwealth Constitution—Section 92”, by Professor F. R. Beasley, Annual 
Law Review, vol. i, pp. 273, 433; “A Government of Laws and yet of Men—being a 
Survey of Half a Century of the Australian Commerce Power”, by Professor Julius Stone, 
Annual Law Review, vol. i, p. 461; “Section 92—A Problem Piece”, by Lord Wright of 
Durley, Sydney Law Review, vol. i, p. 145. 

+ Sir Henry had one son whom he named Cobden. 

t See Sir Henry’s earlier wording noted in The Life of Sir Henry Parkes (1896) by Lyne. 

§ (1950), A.C. 235 at p. 299. The Courts in their deliberations have always excluded 
reference to debates or proceedings leading up to the passing of the Constitution Act. 

| (1936), A.C. 578. 
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return to an interpretation of s. 92 which would restrict it to fiscal burdens.* 
This “little bit of layman’s language”, to use a description attributed to Sir 
George Reid, caused Webb, J., in his judgment in The Queen v. Wilkinson; Ex 


parte Brazell, Garlick and Co.,t to remark with an admixture of despair and 


dubiety “At all events it can safely be said that s. 92 is not directed at making 
government impossible.” 

There have not been wanting proposals for amendment of the Constitution 
to clarify these matters. The most recent come from Sir John Latham, former 
Chief Justice of the High Court. In an address to the Constitutional Associa- 
tion of New South Wales on December 13, 1954, Sir John suggested four 
possible courses :¢ 


(i) Repeal s. 92 and allow Federal and State set ag to have full 
power to legislate on interstate trade and co with the Federal 
law overriding State laws where they conflict. 

(ii) Provide for an Interstate Commission to supervise and enforce the 
laws of Parliament and the provisions of the Constitution with respect 
to trade and commerce. 

(iii) Make up our minds what we want s. 92 to do, then say it in the 
Constitution. 


(iv) Do nothing. 


Experience shows that there is very little chance in this country of having 
amendments of any kind accepted unless their desirability is so far beyond 
controversy that the main political parties are in accord. Section 92 has 
resulted in the building of an economy where we have an entire continent 
extending over more than 3,000,000 square miles without a single trade 
barrier. It would not lightly be thrown aside. From a different viewpoint, it 
may be said it has proved a potent weapon in the hands of private enterprise 
in resisting socialization, and in consequence there is a variety of powerful 
interests which would be unwilling to part with it. 

Perhaps notwithstanding these factors it may be amended in the more 
remote future or, as sometimes happens in the interpretation of written 
constitutions, the Court may, in years to come, revert to some more limited 
interpretation. Amendment by constitutional procedure could come when 
the void in sovereignty, whether of the Commonwealth or State govern- 
ments, created by s. 92 is felt to be so serious in its effects that it is regarded 
by a substantial majority of the Australian people as frustrating their com- 
mon will. 

Australia, 

May 1955. 


* Sydney Law Review, vol. i, p. 145. t (1952), 85 C.L.R. 467. 

$ Sir John considered (iii) to be “the sensible way”. He thought there were three things 
on which everybody should agree, namely: No customs duties between the States; No 
discrimination between goods or persons because of their relation to another State; No 
nationalization or socialization of a trade or occupation without a referendum. Sydney 


Morning Herald, December 14, 1954. See also Sir John’s article in The Sydney Law Review 
(1953), vol. i, p. 14. 























NEW ZEALAND 


THE END OF AN ERA 


HE broadcast announcement that Sir Winston Churchill had resigned 
the office of Prime Minister was received in New Zealand with the 
feeling of loss which must always mark the end of a glorious era. More than 
any other individual Sir Winston is regarded in British countries as the 
saviour of the free world. His immediate importance for New Zealand began 
nearly half a century ago, when he first took office at the Admiralty. Then 
as now naval defence was a matter of vital concern, and imperial strategy was 
in the melting-pot. Churchill’s resonant defence of Admiralty thinking won 
a readier response in New Zealand than in her fellow Dominions; yet in 
those distant days she could already express a respectful and co-operative 
disagreement. When in 1940 Churchill became Britain’s war leader, and 
spokesman for the Commonwealth, none of that willing band of associated 
countries followed him more heartily, or more fully accepted his leadership 
as expressing its own ideals. Yet the long-established pattern held. There was 
willing acceptance of leadership, not subservience. During the war New 
Zealand had a Prime Minister of a different political complexion, one who 
combined loyalty and realism with a determination to speak New Zealand’s 
mind. Churchill could appreciate such an attitude, and the personal co-opera- 
tion between the two Prime Ministers was a life-giving factor in New 
Zealand’s war-time effort. It is a factor still remembered, though inadequately 
known, beneath the natural emotional reaction to a great man’s withdrawal 
from public life. 
Perhaps because with all his preoccupation with the gravest issues of 
modern times he has never lost his rather impish and often truculent sense 
of humour, Sir Winston has been beloved as well as admired by the common 
man. Whether or not he and Lady Churchill feel able to accept this country’s 
invitation to visit us, they cannot fail to know of our gratitude and admiration 
not only for Sir Winston’s capacity, his brilliance and the range and sweep of 
his attainments, but for the unparalleled courage which sustained this country 
as it sustained so many others in the darkest hour. 


Defence 

N spite of New Zealand’s isolation from the nearest large land masses 
there is a growing realization, stimulated by returning visitors from 
abroad, of the population pressures in the Pacific area, and also of the fact 
that, as the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, expressed it, the trend of Com- 
munist advance is into South-East Asia. We can no longer operate merely as 
interested observers. 
The Prime Minister was opening a debate on foreign affairs and defence on 
March 24, after his return from the Prime Ministers’ Conference. He said it 
had never seemed logical to him that New Zealand should have its main 
defence commitments in the Middle East. These would now be revised. The 
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Dominion would recruit a special airborne unit for jungle warfare in Malaya, 
and the possibility of sending further units would also be considered. In addi- 
tion to the No. 14 Royal New Zealand Air Force Squadron to be transferred 
from Cyprus to Malaya and half a R.N.Z.A.F. transport squadron to go 
there, half a reconnaissance squadron at present based on Fiji would be made 
available for service in Malaya. He had recommended further the acceptance 
of Britain’s offer of a 5-25-inch-gun cruiser to be reconditioned for the Royal 
New Zealand Navy at a cost to us of £4 million, and that New Zealand 
should provide two frigates, and if necessary three, for service in Malayan 
waters. 

Elaborating, Mr. Holland said that New Zealand had been invited to 
perform a special duty in Malaya. This was to make sure that an enemy 
engaged in infiltration and subversion could be stopped before he reached 
New Zealand. The force would be in the nature of a commando unit which 
would root out terrorists. Mr. Holland added that he was further trecom- 
mending to the Government that in the event of global war New Zealand 
should accept responsibility for one infantry division in the Pacific with 
armour, artillery, and ancillaries. 

The recommendations with which he had returned would, he said, make 
New Zealand much safer, and would ensure help from other countries, 
without which we could not survive if we were attacked. They were, more- 
over, within New Zealand’s reach so far as money, manpower and our 
obligations to produce food were concerned. “We can carry out everything 
that has been considered”, he said, “and everything we have been asked to 
do, by volunteering. But if I felt that we ought to have conscription in 
peacetime I wouldn’t hesitate to recommend the Government to bring it in. 
As for the finance for the force, we cannot afford not to provide it.” It could 
probably be done within the limits of the present budget, with perhaps a 
little augmentation of the defence fund. 

Because of the chang : in sphere from the Middle East to South-East Asia, 
Mr. Holland said he had also recommended New Zealand representation in 
that area. There was a problem of whether a diplomatic or a trade representa- 
tive should be appointed, but at the moment it was thought that Singapore 
should be the headquarters of representation, the post to provide also for 
Bangkok, and to supply New Zealand’s representative on the SEATO 
headquarters. 

In his statement Mr. Holland made little attempt to explain the proposals 
he outlined in terms of a clearly formulated New Zealand foreign policy. 

New Zealand implication in Malaya, the discussions held in Bangkok by 
the new Minister of Defence, Mr. T. L. Macdonald, with representatives of 
New Zealand’s SEATO partners, the likelihood that New Zealand’s major 
contribution in the event of global war will be in South-East Asia instead of 
the Middle East, and the projected New Zealand representation to which 
Mr. Holland referred do, however, suggest a policy that has regard to New 
Zealand’s interests and responsibilities as a Pacific country. No doubt the 
political and strategic implications of such a policy have long been studied by 
the experts of the Department of External Affairs and of the armed services. 
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Nevertheless, it should be added that the whole course of the debate in the 
House of Representatives indicated that such coherence as this policy now 
assumes in the minds of political leaders is to be attributed to the pressure of 
events, rather than to careful planning on their part and detailed study of the 
implications of the actual steps now proposed. 
In two world wars New Zealand’s contribution in terms of military effort 
has been mainly directed towards the Middle East and Europe, and the 
decision to send New Zealand units to Malaya can be contrasted with New 
Zealand’s pre-1939 unwillingness to assist in the defence of Singapore. In 
the event, British forces were unable to hold Singapore, and it became clear 
that in the future Australian and New Zealand strategic security would 
depend on United States rather than on British arms. The corollary was the 
ANZUS Treaty of 1951, under which the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand accepted obligations concerning the security of the Pacific area. 
Even there was a reminder of New Zealand’s “Middle East commitment’”’, 
for the preamble of the Treaty recognized that Australia and New Zealand, 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, had military obliga- 
tions outside as well as within the Pacific area. 
New Zealand further increased her Pacific responsibilities by joining 
SEATO, and Sir Leslie Munro, New Zealand’s delegate on the United 
Nations Security Council, has justified New Zealand’s action in bringing the 
issue of the Chinese offshore islands before the Security Council by her 
“specific and inherent interest in developments affecting the area of the 
Pacific”. 
The proposals which the Prime Minister has now disclosed in the House of 
Representatives are thus part of a developing pattern of New Zealand 
involvement in the Pacific; but though the design of the pattern is beginning 
to take shape much significant detail remains to be added. How are New 
Zealand’s duties in Malaya and her responsibilities for one infantry division 
in the event of global war related to her commitments under ANZUS and 
SEATO? What arrangements can be foreseen for the supply and superior 
command of a New Zealand Division operating in the Pacific? In particular, 
will the New Zealand Government retain any control over its use, as it was 
most scrupulous to do in the last war? And, most immediately, to what extent 
will New Zealand be committed should hostilities break out between Com- 
munist China and the United States over Formosa and the offshore islands ? 
Finally, however these questions are dealt with in so far as they specifically 
affect New Zealand, the answers must somehow be fitted into a broader 
pattern—that of the whole relationship of the Commonwealth countries 
with the United States. 


Murupara Pulp and Paper Scheme 


I‘ a previous New Zealand article* it was recorded that in 1953 a Govern- 
ment loan of £10 million was floated to provide the oversea funds to cover 
the cost of plant and equipment for the Murupara Pulp and Paper project. A 

* See Tue Rounp Tasxe, No. 177, December 1954, p. 89. 
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credit of $16 million had also been made available by the Export-Import 
Bank in Washington for the same purpose. It is heartening indeed that since 
then oversea interests have shown confidence in the project by investing 
large blocks of capital directly in the Tasman Pulp & Paper Company Ltd., 
the company responsible for the undertaking. 

The Commonwealth Development Finance Company Ltd. has agreed to 
subscribe for £2,500,000 in 15-year debentures and {£500,000 in ordinary 
shares, and the well-known English company, Albert E. Reed and Company 
Ltd., who are specialists in paper manufacture, have agreed to subscribe 
for £1,500,000 of ordinary shares in the Tasman Company. New Zealand 
investors are the Fletcher Trust and Investment Company Ltd. (£1 million 
in ordinary shares), the New Zealand Government (£2 million in ordinary 
shares) and the public (£500,000 in ordinary shares and {2 million in 
debentures). A further issue of {£500,000 of shares is at present being offered 
to the public, who will also shortly be invited to subscribe a further £1 
million in debentures. 

It is proposed that the directorate shall consist of three directors represent- 
ing the Crown, two representing Fletcher Trust and Investment Co. Ltd., 
three representing Albert E. Reed and Co. Ltd. and Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd., and two representing the public. 

The valley at Kawerau, which in 1953 was virtually untouched, now has 
the mill and plant buildings almost completed, and a town of over 300 
houses to accommodate the staff and workers of the mill. A further 250 
houses are under construction. The contractors have done the work with 
energy and efficiency, and it is expected that the plant and mill will shortly 
be ready to go into operation. When the plant is in full production the 
Company will produce yearly 70,000 tons of newsprint, 36,000 tons of wood 
pulp and 70 million board feet of sawn and graded timber. There is expected 
to be a perpetual supply of timber available for the undertaking, for the 
amount cut from the forest annually will not exceed the annual growth. 


Tourism—A Dollar Industry ? 


HE present Government has expressed its desire to do more in the 
American tourist market, and a new and vigorous Minister, Mr. E. H. 
Halstead, has already given indications that he intends to pursue an active 
policy. The natural beauties of New Zealand enjoy a wide reputation, bu 
the Dominion is rather off the beaten track. Communication with Australia 
is not difficult, but visitors from the United Kingdom often have to wait 
months for a passage. Australia accounts for the greatest number of our 
visitors, the United Kingdom for the next, then the Pacific Islands and then 
North America; the absence until recently of regular passenger shipping or 
any cheap air services between New Zealand and the North American 
continent has militated against much tourist traffic either way. 
During recent years a realization has grown that, although with severe 
Reserve Bank limitations on dollar allowances New Zealanders cannot much 
afford to visit Canada and the United States, yet with the high purchasing 
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power of the dollar of either country in New Zealand there might be de- 
veloped here a lucrative dollar tourist industry. Some 17 Americans out of 
every 1,000 go abroad every year, and countries such as France and the 
United Kingdom benefit from the dollars they spend. Apart from the 
monetary advantage there must be taken into account the increasing 
sympathy between visitors and the citizens of the countries they go to, 
through first-hand contacts of nationals and developing mutual respect. 
New Zealand’s position in the Pacific might be difficult in the event of 
global war; whatever strategic reasons the United States might see for help- 
ing Britain and ourselves to maintain New Zealand’s integrity, fellow-feeling 
based on knowledge and sympathy could not fail to intensify them. 
Personal incomes in New Zealand vary within narrow limits ; in the United 
States they vary enormously. Many Americans in the middle-income group 
take their holidays in Florida or Maine; those a little more affluent, though 
not necessarily very rich, may visit Britain and Europe. It is these moderately 
wealthy Americans who could most easily be attracted to New Zealand; 
properly organized, we could compete with the highly developed tourist 
campaigns of European countries and individual American states. 
The activities of our Department of Tourism and Publicity are to be 
supplemented by those of the New Zealand Travel and Holiday Association, 
Inc., in which travel agencies, transport organizations and other under- 
takings participate, receiving as a subsidy under certain conditions a state 
contribution of up to £10,000 for each of the first three years of operation. 
Lack of time, money and information are not the only obstacles to 
American travel within New Zealand. There are the different patterns, even 
the different tempos, of life in the two countries. When one remembers that 
the two million people of New Zealand, with all their responsibilities for 
maintaining national facilities such as railways, airways, harbours and 
defence, represent only the population of a moderate American city, the 
differences become apparent. Americans are not used to an economy in 
which everything or almost everything stops for the week-end on Friday 
night, to the limited range of our hotels, in which meal hours are rigid and 
guests often have to share bathrooms. They are used, on the other hand, to a 
profusion of excellent restaurants, to service of all kinds at any hour, some- 
one to carry their bags and entertainment whenever they want it. They are 
also used to civilized drinking habits and reasonable drinking hours. 
New Zealand does not afford them all of these. Our life is simpler, and 
different. But one substantial step has been taken to improve matters. The 
Government itself has run—at a net loss—some eight or nine hotels and 
other amenities at tourist resorts. These are to be turned over to an in- 
dependent corporation, and there has already been agitation for loosening 
of the price control on hotel tariffs. 
At a recent Pacific Area Travel Association conference—held in New 
Zealand—the Association increased its budget by $15,000 to $40,000 to help 
direct tourist traffic into Pacific areas. At this Conference Mr. Halstead 
suggested that tourism could become New Zealand’s fifth industry, and 
that the revenue from it could be raised from £3 million to £10 million 
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annually. Since New Zealanders abroad spend some £5 million annually, this 
would convert an adverse into a favourable balance. There is already an 
upward trend: the income from tourism has risen from {1,600,000 in 1952- 
$3 to £2 million in 1953-54, and it is estimated at £3 million for the current 
year. Nevertheless, other countries have shown a much more rapid increase 
since the war. 

Mr. Halstead has stated that it is the Government’s intention to concen- 
trate on North America. The Government is opposed, as a matter of policy, 
to unnecessary controls : it is the Minister’s task to convince the Cabinet that 
the hotel tariff control is unnecessary and uneconomic. 

Principal travel arrangements are as important as accommodation. Partly 
because of the need of aircraft in New Zealand in case of emergency the 
Tasman Airways service has been placed in a favoured position, and neither 
Pan American nor Canadian Pacific airlines can carry their own passengers 
across the Tasman once they have broken their journey here. This also is a 
matter which requires consideration. 

The Minister has a further weapon in his armoury. Luxury hotels are 
costly, and require expert staffs. Progress has been made with North Ameri- 
can airline and shipping interests with a view to using American and 
Canadian capital to build a luxury hotel in Auckland. This would not 
only relieve New Zealand of the capital cost and ensure appropriate standards, 
but would give the contributing organizations a vested interest in the country 
which would help to safeguard continuity and reasonable frequency of their 
transport. 

Two other intentions expressed by the Minister, to improve our publicity 
abroad and to develop further resorts, must depend largely on internal 
appropriations. 

New Zealand, 

May 1955. 
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DAMMING THE ZAMBEZI 


GREAT deal has happened in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
during the past few months. The land which has the most famous Falls 
in the world is, through a recent decision of the Federal Government, to 
have on that same Zambezi river the largest artificial lake in all the world. 
The decision to go ahead with the Kariba hydro-power scheme means that a 
dam 400 feet high will be thrown across the Zambezi river. The length across 
the dam will be 1,850 feet, and the available peak load when the whole 
scheme is completed will be 1,000 megawatts. The final cost of the dam will 
exceed £85 million and it is hoped to be able to buy power at 0-254 pence 
per unit. The lake that will be formed when the river is dammed will be 200 
miles long, and will have a surface area of 11 million acres and a capacity of 
103 million acre feet. 
Alongside of this the Boulder Dam with a capacity of 30,500,000 acre feet 
looks small. Lord Malvern, Prime Minister of the Federation, said in Parlia- 
ment recently : 


The provision of cheap and adequate power provides a stimulus to the 
development of a country which cannot be equalled, and experience in other 
countries, particularly Canada, has shown this. It is vital that we have this cheap 
and adequate power here so that we can industrialize and employ our rapidly 
increasing African population. Fiddling about with bits of land is no solution 
to this population problem. The available land in the Federation is limited, but 
the increase in the African population is not. A permanent solution can only be 
found by industrialization, the basis of which is cheap power. 


The promise of Kariba power should stimulate development and holds 
great promise for the raising of the standard of living of the entire population 
of 7 million people in Central Africa. Irrigation experts point to the possibility 
of developing at least 200,000 acres of land as a vast irrigation project, 
gravity-fed from the waters of Kariba. The Government’s senior Fisheries 
Officer, Dr. Maar, considers Kariba from a different angle and says that the 
dam could produce 20,000 tons of edible table fish every year. The Kariba 
Dam would change half its volume of water every year, a feature essential 
to successful fish farming. 

In Northern Rhodesia the 30,000 African mine workers who were on 
strike on the Copper Belt have gone back to work. They went back at the 
old rates of pay, but on the promise that there would be no victimization and 
that all would be reinstated in their jobs at their old rates of pay. Copper 
prices are good. Conditions of service for Europeans bring an average to the 
miners of about £1,800 a year, but labour matters are still far from peaceful 
ot from being satisfactory on the Copper Belt. 

Representatives of the European Mine Workers’ Unions of Northern 
Rhodesia and South Africa decided in Salisbury on January 22 that any undue 
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inroads by Africans into jobs normally performed by Europeans on the 
Northern Rhodesia Copper Belt would be resisted to the utmost. Recently 
the Mine Workers’ Union in the Union of South Africa sent a donation of 
£5,000 to assist their fellow European mine workers on the Copper Belt. 
The interference by donations from the mine workers in the Union of South 
Africa, and by trade unions in Great Britain who send donations to African 
strikers, does not seem to do very much to help the local problems, and there 
seems a good deal to support the view of many people of moderate outlook 
in Central Africa that trade unionists in other countries would do well to keep 
out of the problems and let the people of Central Africa settle them them- 
selves. 

The projected University which is to be built in Salisbury will not be 
opened until the beginning of 1957, a year later than was planned. We are all 
delighted that the Queen Mother has accepted the presidency of the Univer- 
sity and thus linked the Royal Family directly with the College. We are 
hoping that Her Majesty will be able to come to Central Africa for the official 
opening. 

The ae Board of the Rhodesia University College announced 
recently that it had appointed Dr. Walter Adams, C.M.G., O.B.E., LL.D., as 
Principal of the College. Doctor Adams has made a fine impression on his 
first visit to the Federation. He has had a wide experience outside University 
life and, since 1946, has been Secretary of the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education for the Colonies and of the Colonial University Grants 
Advisory Committee. In connexion with that work he has travelled exten- 
sively in Africa, the West Indies and the Far East. He was recently Secretary 
of the Carr Saunders Commission on Higher Education for Africans in 
Central Africa. 

The whoie Federation has recently been saddened by the untimely death 
of the Reverend Percy Ibbotson, O.B.E., Special Representative for African 
Interests for Southern Rhodesia in the Federal Parliament. Only a few weeks 
ago Mr. Ibbotson was appointed Chairman of the African Affairs Board, and 
had hardly taken up his duties when he died after a short illness. Mr. Ibbotson 
had had a long and intimate association with African welfare work both as a 
missionary and later as Secretary for the Welfare Societies. He was held in 
the highest respect by both Africans and Europeans and known for his 
honesty of purpose, great ability and untiring work in the cause of race 
relations. Africans at the grave-side said : “We mourn for his wife and his son, 
but, more especially, we mourn for ourselves.” 


The Territories 
HE Government of Southern Rhodesia introduced to the recent Session 
of Parliament the Native Industrial Workers Bill. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, in introducing the Bill, explained that the Govern- 
ment considered that it was necessary for Africans to be organized and for 
assistance to be given to them in forming their trade unions. He asked that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, so that evidence might be taken. 
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from all sections of the community who were interested in the 
legislation. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee before the second 
reading so that the Select Committee could make wide changes, even in the 
principles, if they believed them to be desirable. The Prime Minister further 
explained that the Government had brought forward this measure so that it 
would be possible for Africans to organize if the European unions were not 
prepared to open their doors to African workers. It was not necessarily the 
desire of the Government to have special legislation of this nature for 
African workers and, if it were found that the European unions were pre- 
pared to admit Africans, it might be possible to do without this particular 
measure and so alter the present conciliation legislation as to admit Africans 
to the present unions. The Select Committee has been taking evidence and is 
expected to report to Parliament in July of this year. 

Plans for the building of a large central hospital in Nyasaland are now 
being implemented because of the change to Federation; and recently more 
than 400 Europeans, Asians and Africans gathered at the site of the new 
hospital near Blantyre to witness the laying of the foundation stone by the 
Governor General of the Federation, Lord Llewellin. As the foundation 
stone was laid, the Governor General said: 


I have the great privilege of announcing this afternoon that Her Majesty the 
Queen has graciously consented to its being called the Queen Elizabeth Hospital. 
The hospital is to serve Europeans, Asians and Africans and will be the largest 
hospital in Nyasaland. The buildings will eventually cost £750,000 and will 
provide 800 beds. 

Not only here on this site will the people of Nyasaland benefit from their in- 
corporation into the Federation. To be joined with partners richer than oneself 
is always quite a good thing, especially when one is in a land which is still in need 
of development. The health side will now be directly financed by the Federal 
Treasury. There will be more money available for dispensaries, health units in 
rural areas throughout the Protectorate, more funds than ever before for drugs, 
hospital stores and equipment, and more to help missions in the brave work done 
by them. 

In saying this I mean in no way to minimize the great work which the Nyasa- 
land Government has done here. None could have done better with the limited 
funds available in the territory itself. But, because of Federation, they also 
should have more moneys available for services which they will still control. So 
let no one here say that Federation with its two neighbours is not bright and is 
not in the future going to bring great benefits to Nyasaland. Rather let people 
praise the Federation—let them rejoice in the benefits it will bring—let all men 
of good will be thankful that this hospital is being started. 


A scheme to build in Southern Rhodesia 6,000 houses for purchase by 
African families at a cost of nearly £2 million was recently announced by the 
Minister of Housing Mr. G. Ellman-Brown. The scheme is to be divided 
equally between Salisbury and Bulawayo and will provide for purchase by 
Africans on a 99-yeat leasehold. The houses will be small, but strongly built, 
and will cost less than £300 each. The new towns will be laid out near existing 
industry and the scheme had a very enthusiastic reception by Africans. This 
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will be the first really economic housing scheme to be built within the 
Federation and has been made possible by the loan of £1 million by the 
Colonial Development Corporation, together with other financing. Almost 
more important than the 6,000 houses themselves is the new basis of security 
given to African workers in industry. Until now it has not been possible for 
the African in Southern Rhodesia to get security of tenure outside his 
Reserves or Native Purchase Areas. The Government intends to extend this 
scheme as rapidly as possible and to set up in the urban areas a sound African 
home life. Provision is being made for schools in the new townships, and 
Africans have claimed that this action on the part of the Government is the 
greatest contribution towards better race relations made so far. 

When Salisbury was proclaimed the Federal capital, other centres in 
Southern Rhodesia claimed that the Territorial capital should be moved out 
of Salisbury. Bulawayo has laid particularly strong claims to the Territorial 
capital and, earlier in the year, the Prime Minister stated that the Government 
would be willing to set up a completely independent commission to go into 
the whole matter of the capital of Southern Rhodesia. Recently it was an- 
nounced that the Commission will be comprised of Mr. Justice Claydon of 
the new Federal Supreme Court as Chairman, Mr. Frank Menzies, brother 
of the Australian Prime Minister and late Solicitor General of the State of 
Victoria, and Mr, R. P. Plewman, until recently Auditor General of the Union 
of South Africa, The Commission is expected to begin its work in July. 

The final news item from Central Africa on this occasion is one which has 
given the greatest satisfaction to the residents of the three territories, namely, 
the elevation to the peerage of Sir Godfrey Huggins, for twenty years Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia and now Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Sir Godfrey has been the dominant and guiding 
spirit for more than twenty years. He has always stood for truth and justice 
and a liberal attitude to the African peoples. People of varying shades of 
political thought all pay tribute to the debt we owe to the new Lord Malvern, 
congratulate him upon the great honour conferred, and wish him many more 
years of health and happiness. ; 


Rhodesia, 
May 1955. 
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